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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tnx last number of this Miscellany was delayed partly by our desire, to 
make those corrections of the Plan of the Battle of Bunker Hill, which 
Gen. Dearborn was 50 obliging as to indicate, as necessary to the fidelity 
of the view. We were also retarded by the pressure of work in the print- 
ing office: we beg it, however, to be understood, that we do not consider 

‘ourselves bound to any particular day of publication. Though we may ap- 
pear to be tardy, we are not idle. 


The gentleman who transmitted a pamphlet of miscellaneous poetry, is 
entitled to our thanks for his civility. 


Vinder oughtto have been informed before this time, that his review of 
professor ——————’s book has been deposited at the place indicated by him. 
We should be glad to enlist him in our literary band. 


Mr. Da Ponte, an Italian gentleman, who has resided some years in this 
commonwealth, and whose name we had occasion tointroduce to ourreaders 
some time ago, has favoured us with a version of Beattie’s Hermit, which 
should have found a place in this number, had it not previously been in- 
serted in a cotemporary magazine at New York. 


Our zealous friend ¥, has transmitted a poetical translation of the Her- 
mit into the Italian, which shall appear in due course. This will probably 
be found to be superior to that of Mariano, which we have published, or 
to that of Da Ponte. 


Those subscribers who have not corresponded with the publisher during 
the present year, or the two which preceded it, are referred to a comical 
advertisement, which they will find in this number, page 325. 


As the time has passed away 


When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 


the notes of the chirping minstrels will soon 


bring: 
In triumph to the world the youthful spring; 


and we trust that Fancy will diffuse her opulence with a liberal hand 
among our poetical correspondents. 
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Of desultory man, studious of change 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JAMES MONROE, LL.D. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


James Monroe was born in the year 1759, in Westmoreland 
county, Virginia. The place of his birth, a farm on the banks of 
the Potomac, has been held in his family upwards of one hundred 
and fifty years. Mr. Monroe was educated at William and Mary, 
the alma mater of many of our most distinguished statesmen. In 
the memorable year, 1776, when his country summoned all her 
courage to the tents, and all her wisdom to the cabinet, young 
Monroe’s name was enrolled as that of a cadet, in the third Virgi- 
nia regiment; a gallant band, commanded by general Mercer, who 
fell at the battle of Princeton. He soon received the commission 
of a lieutenant in Thornton’s company, and marched, under the 
command of colonel Weedon, to New York, where his regiment 
joined the army of general Washington. Lieutenant Monroe was 
in the actions of Harlaem Heights, and White Plains; in the re- 
treat through Jersey, and in the attack on Trenton, he bore a 
share. In the last affair he received a wound, and his good con- 
. duct during the action, was rewarded by the usual promotion, in 
anew regiment raised by colonel Thurston. Captain Monroe was 
next invited into the family of lord Sterling, under whom he serv- 
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éd as an aid-de-camp in the campaigns of 1777 and 1778. He was 
engaged in the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth; and his conduct was marked by the distinguished appro- 


bation of the commander in chief. 


Captain Monroe being anxious to regain the rank in the line, 
which he lost when he became a member of the family of lord 
Sterling, he proposed, in 1778, to raise a corps in his native state. 
General Washington warmly recommended this measure, and the 
legislature authorized the captain to enlist a regiment, of which 
they promised him the command. In this laudable attempt he did 
not succeed; and, in the latter part of the year, he commenced the 
study of the law, in the office of Mr. Jefferson, who was then go- 
vernor of the state. In 1780, after the capture of Charleston, he 
visited the southern army, then under the baron de Kalb, at the 
request of governor Jefferson, in the character of a military com- 


missioner. In 1782 he was elected by the voters of King George 


county, a member of assembly; from which, he was immediately 


elevated, by that body, to a seat in the executive council. 


In the 


following year, we find him placed in congress, where he continu- 
ed during the legal term of three years. From the journals of con- 
gress it would appear that he was an active member. The county 
of Spottsylvania made him a member of the legislature in 1787; 
and in 1788 he was one of the convention for devising a constitu- 
tion for the United States. From 1790 to 1794 he was a member 
of the senate of the United States; and in the latter year he was ap- 
pointed a minister plenipotentiary to the court of France, by ge- 
neral Washington. In this mission he was employed three years, 
when he was recalled, in consequence of his conduct having dis- 
pleased the president. He published a book in defence of him- 
self; which, like all other publications respecting the matters on 
which the ins and the outs are to decide, had the effect of a suffi- 
cient vindication with his own party, while it furnished the other 
with the most satisfactory evidence of the propriety of .eencral 
Washington’s decision. In 1799 he was elected governor of Vir- 
ginia; in which station he remained three years. On the expira- 
tion of this time, he was appointed, by president Jefferson, in con- 
junction with Mr. Livingston, then resident minister in France. 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to that country; 


and he was empowered to act, in concert with Mr. Charles Pinck- 
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ney, in the same character, in Spain. By this embassy, the pur- 
chase of Louisiana was completed; the preparatory measures, it 
is believed, having been previously arranged by Mr. Livingston. 

Mr. Monroe next repaired to London, in the summer of 1803, 

to succeed Mr. King, who had requested permission to return 
home. In 1804 he left England for Spain, in conformity with the 
original plan of his mission. So early as that year, it was found 
to be good policy to call at Paris on the way to Madrid; and, ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Monroc did not reach his place of ultimate des- 
tination until 1805. He continued at the court of Madrid six 
months and returned to London, where he remained two years and 
a half. 

In the winter of 1805-6 the British nafion sustained a severe 
loss inthe death of Mr. Pitt; who was succeeded in the administra- 
tion of public affairs by Mr. Fox. The hostility of this statesman 
to the principles which had governed his country for many years, 
having been evinced in a clandestine negotiation with one foreign 
and inimical power, and an open admiration of another, it was ve- 
ry reasonably supposed that a satisfactory arrangement might be 
made, between Great Britain and America, under his auspices. 
But he followed his illustrious rival too soon to enable these cal- 
culations to be realized. In 1806, Mr. Pinkney, a distinguished ad- 
yocate of the Maryland bar, was associated with Mr. Monroe, un- 
der a@ special mission, to negotiate with lords Holland and Auck- 
land, for Great Britain. By these commissioners atreaty was form- 
ed; but its provisions were so exceptionable, in the view of presi- 
dent Jefferson, that he teok upon himself the responsibility of re- 
turning it, without submitting it to his constitutional advisers. Se- 
veral attempts were made by our commissiouers to bring matters 
toa more acceptable result, but without success. The affair of 
the Chesapeake produced a rupture between the two govern- 
ments, and Mr. Monroe returned to his home. He was now obliged 
to re-commence a political career, being, in 1810, again elected to 
the general assembly of Virginia. Shortly after the meeting of the 
legislature he was once niore called to the gubernatorial chair. 
In April, 1811, while in the exercise of this office, he was appoint- 
ed secretary of state. In the following year Mr. Madison succeed- 
ed Mr. Jefferson in the presidency. Hostilities commenced against 
Great Britain, and Mr. Monroe was obliged to take the depart- 
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ment of war under his charge. At the end of the term for which 
Mr. Madison was elected, he was succeeded by Mr. Monroe, who 
now saw himself, in the close of a long and active career, at the 
pinnacle of his ambition. On this height, we may gaze at him, 
and call to mind, without any difficulty, all the steps of his pro- 
gress in political life. But it behoves us to remember the caution 
of a wise people, who did not pretend to judge until the actor had 
retired from the scene, and all the pomp and circumstance of au- 
thority had vanished. The constant intercourse which Mr. Mon- 
roe has enjoyed with the most. polished courts of Europe, must 
have enlarged his views of men, and his country is entitled to ex- 
pect from him more than ordinary dignity, uprightness, and intel- 
ligence. That he contends, on the very threshold, with great pre- 
judices, must be acknowledged; but it is in his power to redeem 
what he may have lost with some; with others, to establish the 
most irrefragable title to their gratitude; and, from all, to win 
that applause which follows those who regard frincifiles and not 
men. This has long been a common cant among inferior candi- 
dates for popularity; but we hail the adoption of the sentiment, 
in so public a manner as it has been avowed by the President, be- 
cause it seems to challenge our scrutiny of its practical application 
under his administration. 

It will be perceived that we have confined ourselves, in this 
sketch, to fhe narrow path of chronology. As a military man, it 
is probable that the name of Mr. Monroe would not have been 
found in the annals of his time, if it had not become connected by 
other services with the history of his country. It is only asa states- 
man and a jurist that his character may be contemplated. To 
view him in these aspects would be to present to the reader a new 
edition of a history of restrictive systems and neutral rights, 
which is too stale for garrulity herself. In our relations with Spain 
his labours will be remembered while the stream of the Missis- 
sippi is subsidiary to American enterprise; but alarge account with 
that ignoble court still remains for other negotiators to adjust. 
We trust the time rapidly approaches when the /as¢ resort shall 
excite apprehension where we have sued so long for justice. 

That he did not succeed in his negotiations in forming a treaty 
with the British government was not the fault of either of the 
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commissioners. The times were out of joint, and if Mr. Monroe 
had had a Richelieu for his successor, he could have done no more 

Mr. Monroe takes the helm ofstate at a moment particularly aus- 
picious to the designs of a ruler, whois sincerely impressed with 
the duties of that station. The people of other countries have grop- 
ed their way into political existence, by means so gradual, that they 
are not perceptible to the keenest optics of national pride; but 
America, like her own emblem, at a single spring has reached the 
loftiest branches. She has contended against the greatest pow- 
er that ever existed. VV/ith the arms, and on the favourite element 
of her adversary, she has won laurels of fair renown. In the arts 
of peace, she surpasses many of the European nations; and in 
those comforts which constitute the real happiness of a people, 
she may be envied by the civilized world. To the ruler of such a 
country a great trust is confided. In the arrangement of the ma- 
terials of which the pelitical machine is composed, he will be re- 
quired to perform the most difficult objects of his office; and on 
these occasions it would be the part of a good man to act upon 
public principles and national grounds. Thus would he occupy a 
place in the gratitude of the worthy, and history would inscribe 
his name among those who have been the benefactors of mankind. 


| 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BLAISE 
PASCAL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BOSSUT. 


(Continued from page 153.) 


THE same principles led to the introduction of a new branch 
of analysis, which has since been cultivated with great success, 
and for the elements of which we are again indebted to the genius 
of Pascal: this is the theory of games of chance. The chevalier 


| de Méré, a player of great skill and experience, but by no means 


a mathematician, had submitted to Pascal two problems on this 
subject. One was, to find in how many trials, with a pair of dice, 
a player might calculate on turning up sizes. The other was, to 
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determine the respective chances of two players at any given stage 
of the game; or, in other words, to ascertain the proportion in 
which the stakes should be divided, if, after any number of trials, 
they should agree to discontinue the game. Pascal soon effected 
a solution of these problems. Of the first he has not given us the 
analysis. We only know, from one of his letters to Fermat, the 
result of his investigation; according to which, the chances are 
against the production of sixes in twenty-four trials of a pair of 
dice: a result which is certainly true, as it is equally true that, in 
twenty-five trials the chances are in favour of such an event. But 
with regard to tlie second question he has left us a general me- 
thod of determining the odds between two players in a variety of 
games; and he has treated the same subject in his letters to Fer- 
mat. The chevalier de Méré, by the mere force of native logic, 
had resolved some of the plainer cases of these problems. Inca- 
pable of appreciating the investigations of Pascal, but not a little 
vain of having himself prompted them, he thought himself inti- 
tled to deny their merit. With an unusual degree of that preten- 
sion with which most men of the world undertake to decide on 
allsubjects, without ever having been at the pains of understanding’ 
any, he wrote a letter to Pascal, in which, among other absurdi- 
ties, he ventures to tell him, that i most cases there is little reli- 
ance to be placed on the conclusions of mathematical reasoning; that 
the sciences are only an obstruction to knowledge of a much safer 
and more important kind; and that they are destructive of that use- 
fultalent for observation which, in the intercourse of the world, 
enables us to interfiret to our advantage the countenance and action 
of those around us. This silly letter can have but one meaning: the 
author considers the art of seizing and profiting by{the weaknesses 
of mankind as the perfection of all knowledge; an opinion which 
could have originated in none but a selfish and depraved mind, 
which no man would yenture openly to avow, but which has al- 
ways been the creed and rule of action of the intriguing and the 
ambitious; for, under a corrupt government, what are riches and 
honours but the advantages gained by superior address over merit 


and weakness? 
No one will think that the opinions of the chevalier de Méré as 
to Pascal’s discoveries could have excited in the geometer any 


other sentiment than that of pity. Fermat, Roberval, and the 
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other eminent mathematicians of that day, were Ioud in applaud- 
ing the same discoveries; and the commendation of such men 
would have been ample consolation to him, if consolation had been 
necessary. He did not confine his investigations as to the relative 
chance of the players to cases in which two only are concerned; 
he extended them to any number of players whatever. Roberval, 
struck with the beauty of these problems, attempted a solution of 
them; but in vain. Fermat, by employing the theory of combina- 
tion, was more successful. Pascal, whose method was totally dif- 
ferent, at first suspected that the theory of combination could not 
be made to reach a case in which there were more than two play- 
ers. He soon, however, perceived his error, and acknowledged 
the solution ef Fermat, which agreed precisely with his own in 
the result, to be as accurate in principle as it was elegant in the 
simplicity of its process. 

The whole theory on this subject rests on two very plain prin- 
ciples. The first is, that if the posture of one of the players is 
such, as that at all events, whether he wins or loses the game, he 
is intitled to a certain portion of the stake, he ought to make no di- 
vision of that portion with his antagonist. The second is, that if 
the whole stake is to belong to the winner, so that before sitting 
down to play the interest of both players is equal, they ought, in 
case the game is abandoned, to make an equal division. From the 
combination of these two principles are obtained all the rules ne- 
cessary for determining the relative situation of any number of 
players in a game, or their several chances of loss or gain at the 
moment when the game is broken off. It is not my purpose to ex- 
amine here, how far these rules would be modified in practice by 
considerations of the comparative wealth of the players, or by 
other circumstances either moral or physical. The first subject 
has been treated by Daniel Bernouille, in the old memoirs of the 
academy of Petersburg;* and on the second M. d’Alembert has 
offered a great number of reflections highly deserving the atten- 
tion of mathematicians.t 


* Vol. 5,p.175. An. 1730, 1731. 

t See his Mélanges de Littérature, vol. 5, and his Opuscules Mathéma 
tiques, vol. 2and 5. 
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The 4rithmetical Triangle, with the other treatises connected 
with it, were found among the papers of Pascal, after his death, 
which happened in 1662. They were completely printed, though 
the author had never published them. It is proved, by the corres- 
pondence between him and Fermat, that they were all written in 
1654. 

It has been asserted by some mathematical writers, that Huyg- 
hens, about the same period, had given the theory of games of 
chance in a manner yet more rigorous than that of Pascal. 
The truth is, that the work of Huyghens, de Ratiociniis in ludo 
ale@, did not appear until 1657, and that the method of investiga- 
tion employed by him is substantially the same as that which Pas- 
cal had invented, and which had been circulated among mathe- 
maticians ever since the year 1654. Huyghens himself, in the pre- 
face to his book, speaks on this subject with a candour becoming 
his greatname. ‘ The world,” says he, “ should be informed, 
that all these inquiries have already been prosecuted by the most 
eminent of the mathematicians of France, in order that no one 
may fall into the error of ascribing to me the glory of the original 
invention.” The author of such discoveries as the isochronism of 
the cycloid, and the theories of evolutes and central forces, was, 
indeed, in no want of that which did not belong to him. 

It was about this time that Pascal invented two very useful and 
now very common machines; one of them a species of wheel car- 
riage, drawn by the hand, and contrived with springs to render its 
motions easy; the other,a vehicle for the conveyance of heavy 
goods, with machinery to facilitate the lading and unlading. 

These unceasing labours were gradually wearing away the con- 
stitution of Pascal. The activity of his mind was too great for the 
feebleness of his body. Towards the end of the year 1647 he suf- 
fered a severe attack of paralysis, which continued forthree months, 
and almost totally:deprived him of the use of his limbs. Some 
time after this period he went to reside at Paris with~his father 
and his sister Jaqueline. Here, while surrounded by his family, 
he was compelled, in some degree, to withdraw himself from stu- 
dy. He was forced into scenes of pleasure and amusement, and, 
at the instigation of his friends, made occasional journeys into Au- 
vergne, and other provinces of France. He had the misfortune, how- 
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ever, to lose his father in the year 1651; and his sister Jaqueline, 
who had long entertained the wish of retiring altogether from the 
world, entered the convent of Port-Royal-des-champs in 1653. 
He was at a distance too from his sister apd M. Perier,who were 
obliged, by the public employments of the latter, to remain at 
Clermont. Thus separated from all his family, and connected 
with no one who had sufficient influence to restrain his actions, 
he returned to his studies with an intensity of application, which, 
had he not checked it in time, would speedily have brought him 
to the grave. Exhausted nature, much more than the advice of 
physicians, compelled him to suspend all mental exertion. Ri- 
ding, and other moderate and salutary exercises took the place of 
the meditations of the closet. He mixed in society; and though 
he often carried into it a temper somewhat clouded by melancholy, 
he always afforded pleasure by the uncommon powers of his con- 
versation, which he could vary and adapt to the taste and compre- 
hension of every hearer. This ascendancy of intellect is less ra- 
pidly acquired than that of personal accomplishments, but it is 
more dignified, as well as more permanent. Pascal, in turn, con- 
tracted a taste for society: he even had thoughts of becoming con- 
nected with it by the ties of marriage, under a hope that the ten- 
der assiduities of an ainiable wife might alleviate those sufferings 
which were aggravated by the gloom of his solitary existence; but 
an unforeseen event suddedly changed all these views. 

In the month of October, 1654, while he was taking his custo- 
mary ride on the Pont de Neuilly, the leading horses of his car- 
riage took fright, at a place where the bridge had no parapet, and 
plunged into the Seine. Their weight fortunately broke the tra- 
ces, and the carriage was left behind, on the very edge of the 
bridge. It is easy to imagine the shock which the sickly and de- 
licate frame of Pascal must have received from this accident. It 
was with much difficulty that he was recovered from along swoon; 
and the effect produced upon his mind was such, that, for some 
time afterwards, while stretched upon his bed, exhausted and 
sleepless, he would frequently imagine himself at the brink of a 
precipice, upon the point of being hurled into the gulf below. To 
the same cause is attributed a vision, or trance, which he experi- 
enced shortly after this event, the particulars of which he commit. 
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ted to paper, and always carried about him, for the remainder of 
his life, concealed in the lining of his coat. 

The education which he had received under his father had pro- 
duced in him, at a very-early age, a sincere belief, as well as love, 
of religion. These feelings, which were deeply impressed on his 
mind, though by the study of the sciences they had been somewhat 


deadened, were now awakened with all their original energy. 


He regarded the event which has just been related as an intima- 
tion from heaven to disengage himself from all human connexions, 
and thenceforth devote his life entirely to the service of God. For 


this pious design he was already prepared by the example and the 
persuasions of his sister Jaqueline. He now, therefore, wholly re- 
nounced the world, preserving no correspondence or connexion 
with any persons, except a few friends of principles similar to his 
own. The regulated employments of this life of religious seclu- 
sion had a tendency to mitigate his sufferings. He even enjoyed 
some considerable intervals of renovated health; and these he em- 
ployed in the composition of works, of a nature very different 
from all his former productions, yet exhibiting new proofs of the 
prodigious extent of his genius, and of the wonderful facility with 
which his mind could grasp every subject that was presented to 
its notice. 

The monastery of Port-Royal, after a long season of neglect and 
decay, had been suddenly restored to the highest reputation for 
virtue and discipline under the government of the young Angelica 
Arnaud. This celebrated woman, availing herself of all the means 
which religion would sanction, of increasing the glory of her lit- 
tle empire, had persuaded a number of men, eminent both for pi- 
ety and learning, but disgusted with the world, to retire to a house 
contiguous to the monastery; where, in seclusion from the rest of 
mankind, they might hope to enjoy, undisturbed, the tranquil 
blessings of religious contemplation. Of this number were her 
two brothers, Arnaud d’Andilli and Antoine Arnaud; her two ne- 
phews, Le Maitre, and Saci, the translator of the Bible; besides 
Nichole, Lancelot, Hermant, and some others. These illustrious 
anchorites employed themselves chiefly in the education of youth. 
It was in their school that Racine acquired his knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages, his pure classical taste, and the prin- 
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ciples of that harmonious and captivating style which is the cha- 
racteristic of his compositions, and which has entitled him to the 
first place among the poets of France. Pascal sought an introduc- 
tion to them, and soon became connected with them on terms of 
the closest intimacy.. Though he did not become a regular mem- 
ber of their society, he made them occasional visits, which he 
sometimes prolonged to many months. He found in their conver- 
sation every thing that could interest him; mind, eloquence, sin- 
cere and enlightened piety. They, onthe other hand, were not 
slow in discovering the vast depth and compass of his genius. He 
was familiar with every thing. His various knowledge, and the inven- 
tive spirit which was his predominant quality, enabled him not only 
to discourse with intelligence, but to throw new lights on every 
subject that was brought into discussion. He attracted the love and 
admiration of all who heard him. Saci, in particular, had conceiy- 
ed for him a most remarkable attachment. This laborious scholar, 
who employed all his days in the study of the Bible and the works 
of the fathers, was a passionate admirer of St. Augustine. His 
imagination led him to believe that every thing of uncommon ex- 
cellence which was said in his presence, was to be found in that 
father. Under this pious delusion, whenever there escaped from 
the lips of Pascal any of those sublime conceptions which were so 
natural to him, Saci remembered at once to have seen them in the 
writings of his favourite author. The discovery, however, served 
only to increase his admiration of Pascal; though he could not 
comprehend how a young man, who was altogether unacquainted 
with the fathers, should be able, by unassisted force of intellect, 
to think so frequently in the same manner with the most celebra- 
ted of the doctors of the church. No one had yet the least suspi- 
cion that in this young man Port-Royal was soon to find her ablest 
and most intrepid defender. But before Pascal is presented in 
this new character, it wil] be necessary to enter into some previ- 
ous details, and give a brief explanation of the nature and origin 
of the disputes in which he was engaged. It is not in the character 
of a theologian that Pascal appears greatest in the eyes of poste- 
rity, but it was that in which, perhaps, he stood highest in the es- 
timation of his contemporaries; and the sketch which I shall pre- 
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sent of the doctrines which he defended or controverted, may fur- 
nish matter for some useful philosophical reflections. 

No one can be ignorant of the famous quarrel between the Molin- 
ists and Jansentsts; a quarrel which, during a long period, agitated 
the church of France, threwthe state into confusion, and occasioned 
the ruin of a vast number of respectable men in both the contend- 
ing parties. The points in controversy were, to explain the opera- 
tion of grace upon the mind, and to reconcile predestination with 
free will: problems, it must be confessed, of great difficulty and 
importance, which, under various names, have, in all ages, exer- 
cised human curiosity, and always only to baffle and confound it. 

Man has a consciousness of the freedom of his will. It is from 
this consciousness that he ventures to decide on the character of 
his own actions and those of other men; that he approves or con- 
demns; that his bosom is at peace with itself, or racked with re- 
morse. It is from the same consciousness that he views, with ve- 
ry different feelings, the assassin who aims at his life, and the stone 
which accidentally wounds him. But what is the nature of this 
freedom? How is it to be reconciled with the operation of previ- 
ous motives on the mind?—with the immediate and continued 
agency of the Omnipotent first cause, sustaining and directing the 
universe and all its parts?—with the knowledge possessed by the 
Deity, not only of the past and the present, but also of the future? 
Similar inquiries occupied, and very soon divided, the early Greek 
philosophers. Some of them asserted the absolute freedom of 
man. Others considered him a mere passive instrument, acted 
upon, continually, by a hidden and irresistible power, to which, 
under the name of destiny, they assigned the government of the 
world. The two sects were almost equally numerous; and it may 
be remarked of those who maintained the doctrine of fatality, that, 
from the beginning they had professed the most rigid morality 
both in speculation and in life; as if, by carrying the practice of 
the virtues to an extreme, they designed to make some atonement 
to society for the pernicious moral tendency of their philosophical 
system. 

Even doctrines which men have consented to receive and re- 
vere, as a direct communication from heaven, have not been suf- 
Acient to restrain their strong and often indiscreet propensity to 
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subject every thing to the examination of their own reason. A di- 
versity of opinion, of the same kind as that which had existed 
among the philosophers of antiquity, afterwards divided the 
schouls of theology, and has produced rival sects in all the reli- 
gions of the world. Among the Mahometans the questions of pre- 
destination and free will constitute the chief points of difference 
between the followers of Omar and those of Ali. The same ques- 
tions also existed among the Jews, and formed one of the grounds 
of contention between the Pharisees and the Saducees. Christi- 
anity has contributed to increase the obscurity in which this mys- 
terious subject is involved, by teaching, on the one hand, that man 
possesses free will, and is capable himself of merit and demerit; 
on the other, that sanctification is the gift of God, that men can do 
nothing without his assistance, and that the call to faith and salva- 
tion is absolutely gratuitous: doctrines which certainly appear to 
be in direct contradiction to each other. 

The early Christians, however, wholly intent on the perform- 
ance of their practical duties, adored in peace the mysteries which 
they could not penetrate. It was not till their enthusiasm was 
somewhat abated, and their attention began to be directed to the 
speculative parts of religion, that dissentions arose among them. 
Unable to reconcile the freedom of the will with the operation of 
grace, they divided into sects; each one maintaining, as the only 
true doctrine, that which, from feeling, from its agreement with 
his habitual modes of thinking, or, what was the most common 
ground of choice, from its easy adaptation to some preconceived 
system, he had been led to adopt. Hence all those aberrations, 
which, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, have been 
made from the pure Christian doctrine, and which, assuming dif- 
ferent forms in different ages, have successively been subjected 
to the anathemas of the church. 

The learning and zeal displayed by St. Augustine in his con- 
troversy with Pelagius, an extravagant supporter of the doctrine 
of free will, deservedly acquired for him the distinguishing appel- 
lation of the doctor of grace. He had before combatted the oppo- 
site error of the Manichzans; and it is in consequence of his hay- 
ing thus written on both sides of the controversy that the theolo- 
gians of each of the contending schools have been able to furnish. 
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themselves with arguments from his works. The dispute with 
the Pelagians, however, was the longest and most animated, and 
the party opposed to the tenets of that sect have always found it 
more easy than their adversaries to obtain support from the au- 
thority of St. Augustine, and have always made it their peculiar 
glory to march under his banner. 

The darkness and ignorance of the ages which succeeded the 
condemnation of the Pelagians, andthe wars in which the Christi- 
ans were engaged, seem to have extinguished all curiosity as to 
these inquiries. They were still, however, the subjects of dispu- 
tation in the monasteries, and afterwards, on the revival of scholas- 
tic studies, found their way into the universities. The school of Tho- 
mas Aquinas had adopted, in its most rigorous sense, the doctrine 
of St. Augustine, and seemed to render it yet more rigorous, by 
attempting to explain it on the hypothesis of physical impulse; ac- 
cording to which, God himself impresses upon the will the move- 
ment which determines it. This doctrine was vehemently opposed 
by the Franciscans and others. They accused the Thomists of in- 
troducing fatalism, of making God the author of sin, of represent- 
ing him as an unjust tyrant, who, after prohibiting the commis- 
sion of crime, compelled men to be guilty, and then punished 
them for their guilt. The Thomists, in turn, reproached their ad- 
versaries with the blasphemy of giving to the creature a power 
which belonged only to God, and of reviving the errors of Pelagi- 
us, by rendering grace a nullity, and making man the author of 
his own salvation. 

The effects likely to be produced by the severity of these mu- 
tual accusations, and by the feelings of animosity which they would 
naturally engender, were mitigated by a fortunate concurrence of 
circumstances, The two opinions had divided the universities, 
and at the head of the contending parties were two rival religious 
orders, both powerful, both recommended by a high reputation 
for learning and piety, and both equally endeared to the see of 
Rome, by the indefatigable zeal with which they laboured to ex- 
iend its authority. The popes had too great an interest in the pre- 
servation of both these supports of their power to allow the ba- 
lance to incline in favour of either of them. The people took no 
part in disputes which they did not understand; faith was not in- 
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yolyed in them; Rome preserved a guarded silence, and it hap- 
pened, as it always will happen where authority does not interpose 
to prevent free discussion, that no civil disturbance originated 
from them. 

Luther and Calvin appeared. These reformers, eagerly seek- 
ing every opportunity to show that the creed of the Catholic 
church was not the doctrine of the first ages of Christianity, em- 
braced, as they thought, but in reality went far beyond, the prin- 
ciples which St. Augustine had unfolded in his controversy with 
the Pelagians. The Lutherans, indeed, soon returned to a milder 
creed; and even some among the Calvinists, particularly Armini- 
us and his followers, wholly abandoned the doctrine of their mas- 
ter and adopted that of Pelagius. But in the origin of the Refor- 
mation, predestination, in its most rigid sense, was one of the doc- 
trines which the reformers most zealously inculcated, and which 
the Catholic divines, on the other hand, applied themselves par- 
ticularly to refute. 

In this stormy and contentious period, the society*of the Jesuits 
was established, and its members, ambitious of acquiring the 
ascendancy in the church, entered the lists of controversy with 
all the alacrity which such a sentiment could possibly inspire. 
An ingenious and captivating metaphysico drew to them disci- 
ples and followers. Elated with success, they no longer confined 
themselves to the refutation of Luther and Calvin; they aimed at 
the establishment of a new school in opposition to that of St. Tho- 
mas. Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, proved the perfect accordagge of 
grace and free-will by a system which rivalled in popularity that 
of physical impulse. According to this system, God foresees, by 
an act of simple intelligence, every thing possible. By another 
act of intelligence, which Molina has denominated mean science, 
or the science of the conditional future, he foresees not only what 
will happen in consequence of any given state or condition of things, 
but also what would have happened under any state or condition 
of things which might have existed, but which never will exist. 
Men are never without a portion of grace suffi ient for salvation; 
and thisgrace becomes efficacious or is wholly lost, according to 
the use which they may make of it. When God purposes the 
conversion or the salvation of a sinner, he accords the grace 
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which, by his mean science, he knows the sinner will accept, and 
which will cause him to persevere in the right path. From this 
summary it is evident that Molina, in his endeavours to pre- 
serve to man the freedom of his will, has too much enlarged its 
bounds, and made it quite too independent of the creator. Even 
in doing this, he has only substituted for one difficulty another of 
precisely the same kind, and, perhaps, greater in degree; for, up- 
on his principles, the fore-knowledge of a conditional event which 
is never to take place, is founded in a connexion between the 
event itself and the condition on which it depends. Such a con- 
nexion is absolutely incomprehensible; fur, as the condition, by 
the supposition, never has existed, and never is to exist, there ne- 
ver has been, and never will be any exertion of the will, or any 
determination proceeding from it. 

The hypothesis of Molina was in some of its parts corrected by 
Suarez, who attempted to explain the certain and necessary ope- 
ration of grace, without at the same time impairing man’s power 
to receive or reject it, by the joint and simultaneous action of 
God and man. But this association of divinity with the acts of our 
feeble and unsteady will is itself a mystery, as inexplicable as 
any of the other points in this controversy. 

The Jesuits, notwithstanding the objections by which their doc- 
trine was assailed, and which very much weakened, if they did not 
entirely overturn it, advanced it confidently as the true and only 
solution of the difficulties by which the holy fathers had been em- 
barrassed in their endeavours to make the divine prescience con- 
sistent with the freedom of human actions. This haughty pretension 
gave offence to the ancient schools. They were indignant at the 
superiority assumed by these modern doctors, on no better ground 
than that of having introduced into theology some metaphysical 
subtilties, which, when they come to be examined, explain no- 
thing, and are contradictory in themselves. Their contests, parti- 
cularly those in which they were involved with the Dominicans, 
became so violent, that the holy see thought itself called upon to 
take up the subject; and the theologians of the two orders defend- 
ed their respective doctrines before the assemblies so well known 
under the name of congregations de .4uzriliis. Rome was again 
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While these dangerous dissentions ¥, 
peace of the chtrch, Cornelius Jansen, b. *« 
ly known by the name of Jansenius, a man 
ing and the purity of his life, but innocent 
name was one day to become the signal of } 
employed, in the silence of his closet, in stt 
into a system what he believed to be the pr 
the writings of the doctor of grace. The work, 
sed in Latin, he intitled 4ugustinus, and submitted w. ue yudg- 
ment of the church. Hardly had he completed it, when (in 1638) 
he died of the plague, which. he caught in the examination of 
some papers belonging to individuals of his flock who had been 
carried off by that disease. 

The dugustinus was first delivered to the world in 1640. It was 
a huge folio, written without order or method, and rendered as 
obscure by its style and intolerable prolixity, as it was incompre- 
hensible in its matter. Had it been left to take its natural course, 
it is impossible that such a work could ever have excited notice, 
or produced harm. The noise which it unhappily made in the 
world is to be ascribed solely to the celebrated men by whom it 
was brought forward in support of their cause, and to the bitter 


animosity of their adversaries. 


The abbé de St. Cyran was the friend of Jansen, and had tho- 
Detesting both the Jesuits and 
their mean science, he every where spoke in the highest terms of 
the Augustinus, even before its publication, representing it as the 
depository of the whole secret of predestination; and the princi- 
ples of the book he circulated in every direction in his spiritual 
letters. Similar sentiments were soon after publicly avowed by 
he monks of Port-Royal. In the most celebrated schools Jansen 
now became an oracle. They declared him to be sent from God 
The Jesuits, irritated at 
eholding their own theology gradually falling into neglect, and 
ealous, besides, of the scholars of Port-Royal, by whom they 
ere eclipsed in every branch of literature, raised a furious out- 
ry against the work of Jansen. To establish charges against him 
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whic ‘ 
3 a matter of no little difficulty. By a forced construction of 


the words of the author, they succeeded at length in making out 
five propositions, which in themselves were plainly false and he-- 
retical. Upon these they founded an accusation before the holy 
see, and loudly called for the condemnation of the 4ugustinus, 
On the 31st of May, 1653, Innocent X pronounced his censure of 
the propositions, without, however, explicitly deciding whether 
they were truly extracted from the,offending volume. A new 
judgment was demanded, in 1665, by the assembly of the French 
clergy, who represented to the pope that the Jansenists were re- 
bellious and heretical subjects. Alexander VII accordingly, on 
the 14th of October, 1656, issued his bull, condemning, for the se- 
cond time, the five propositions, but under the express condition 
that they were faithfully extracted from the work of Jansen, and 
that the*author himself understood them in an heretical sense. 
This bull was the basis of the formulary prepared by the clergy in 
1657, to which the court, four years afterwards, attempted to en- 
force an unqualified signature. A second bull, upon the same sub- 
ject, accompanied by a formulary, was issued by Alexander VII, 
in 1665. | 
It is not improbable that the Jesuits would at last have been 
compelled to abandon their persecution of the disciples of Jansen, 
had not some of the most powerful men in Europe at that time 
been interested in promoting it. The cardinal de Richelieu, who 
personally hated the abbé de St. Cyran, at first attempted to obtain 
from the holy see a condemnation of the writings of that ecclesi- 
yastic. This attempt, however, he prosecuted with very little zeal, 
and very soon abandoned. He was not of a disposition to go through 
all the tedious forms practised at the court of Rome, to attain an 
object so insignificant, in his estimation, as the censure of four or 
five abstract propositions, which an obscure divine had been rash 
enough to give to the world. It suited his temper better to adopt 
the short and simple process of imprisoning the abbé in the cas- 
tle of Vincennes. | 
Mazarin, less violent, and more adroit in disguising his hatred, 
while he took care to secure-its certain and complete effect, was [ 
directing in secret a more serious attack against the Jansenists. | 
On all matters of religion he was, in reality, quite indifferent; nei- 
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ther did he feel any great love for the Jesuits; but he-knew that a 
¢lose connexion subsisted between the monks of Port-Royal and 
his enemy, the cardinal de Retz, whose power had once made 
him tremble. Without troubling himself to ascertain the nature 
of this connexion, which had its origin long before this period, 
and was perfectly innocent, he chose to consider it as criminal, 
and took his revenge in secretly instigating the clergy to procure 
the bull of 1656. Thusa controversy which ought never to have 
been stirred, or which should have ended where it began, in the 
obscurity of the schools, acquired importance and disturbed the 
whole nation for a period of more than a century, because the de- 
fenders of an unintelligible book, which otherwise would speedily 
have passed into oblivion, were the friends of an archbishop of 
Paris, who had endeavoured to supplant the first minister of the 
king of France. Mazarin, there can be little doubt, did not foresee 
the pernicious consequences of his weakness in thus bringing the 
authority of the state into a theological quarrel, of the meré exis- 
tence of which it was his duty to have been ignorant. The exam- 
ple, however, is not the less striking, and conveys important in- 
struction to kings and their ministers. 

The Port-Royal monks, as well as many other theologians, 
though they would not undertake to defend the five propositions, in 
their literal meaning, alleged that they were not contained in the 
Augustinus, or, if they were to be found in that volume, that they 
were there understood in a sense unexceptionably Catholic. 
These allegations were denied to be true. The contest was then 
continued with increased animation; and, on both sides, numerous 
publications appeared, in which the violence of passion, extin- 
guishing all that charity so strongly recommended to the obsery- 
ance of Christians, furnished, unhappily, to the enemies of religion 
too much cause of triumph. 

Of all the champions of Jansenism, the most distinguished for 
vehemence and zeal was Arnaud; a man of lofty spirit and austere 
morals. On entering the priesthood, he gave almost his whole 
fortune to the convent of Port-Royal, declaring that a minister of 
Jesus Christ ought always to be poor. His attachment to what he 
believed to be the truth, was as inflexible as truth itself. He de- 
tested the corrupt morality of the Jesuits, and was by them hated 
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with no little rancour in return, not only for his opinion of their 
order, which was well known to them, but because his father, in 
his defence of the university, had urged, with great earnestness, 
the necessity of wholly interdicting to them the education of 
youth, and even of expelling them the kingdom. The answer 
which Arnaud made to his friend Nichole, who was engaged by 
his side in the same warfare, will enable us to judge of the deep 
hold which Jansenism had taken in his mind. Nicole, who was 
naturally of a mild and conciliatory disposition, one day confessed 
to his friend that he was weary of the contest, and wished for re- 
pose. “ Repose!” replied Arnaud; “ will you not have all eternity 
to refiose in?” 

Under the influence of such feelings, Arnaud, in 1665, publish- 
ed a letter, in which, after denying that the condemned proposi- 
tions were to be discovered in the work of Jansen, he proceeds to 
a general discussion of the question of grace, and observes that 
St. Peter presents, in his fall, an example of a righteous man who 
wanted that grace without which nothing can be accomplished. 
The first of these assertions seemed to be an insult offered to the 
holy see; the second was considered as nothing short of heresy, 
and both excited a great ferment in the Sorbonne, of which Ar- 
naud was a member. Nothing was left unattempted by his ene- 
mies to bring upon him the disgrace of a spiritual censure. His 
friends represented to him the necessity of defending himself. He 
was naturally eloquent; but his eloquence, for want of proper 
cultivation, was. desultory-and irregular. His style was so negli- 
gent, and his manner so dogmatical, as often, in a great measure, 
to counteract the force of the excellent sense which his writings 
contained; for whenever the subject is one which is not suscepti- 
ble of mathematical demonstration, the charm of style is one of 
the chief means of persuasion. He vindicated his opinions and 
doctrines in a work of considerable length; but while justice was 
done to its substantial merit, it was generally acknowledged to be 
dull and monotonous, and not at all calculated to win the public 
favour. Arnaud himself, with perfect composure, acquiesced in 
this judgment, and was the first to point out Pascal as the only. 
man who could treat the subject in a manner at once pleasing and 


judicious. Pascal readily undertook the defence of a cause. 
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which concerned so nearly the virtuous and learned men with 
whom he was connected by the strongest ties of affection. 

On the 23d of January, 1656, he published, under the name of 
Louis de Montalte, his first letter to a Provincial,* in which, with 
an elegance and playfulness of wit of which there was no previous 
example, he ridicules the assemblies which were then held in the 
Sorbonne for the trial of Arnaud. The success of this letter was 
prodigious; all the unprejudiced part of the public were irresisti- 
bly carried away by it. But the party who had resolved to crush 
Arnaud had taken their measures so skilfully, and had brought 
to the meetings so many monks and mendicant doctors, all devo- 
ted to authority, that a majority was found, not only to condemn 
him on the two charges brought against him, but to expel him 
for ever from the faculty of theologians. The decree of expulsion 
was passed the 3Ist of January, 1656. 

This triumph of his enemies. was not a little disturbed by 
the second, third, and fourth letters to a Provincial, which ap- 
peared very soon after the decision of the Sorbonne. They cast 


indelible ridicule on the Dominicans and certain lay doctors, who, 


for the sake of preserving their credit, or to gratify some petty re- 
sentments, seemed to have apostatized, on this occasion, from the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. But the Jesuits, to whose exertions was 
principally to be ascribed the sentence against Arnaud, paid most 
dearly for the joy which their success had afforded them. The 
subsequent letters completed their immolation, and gave them up 
to the public the miserable and mangled victims of scorn and de- 
rision. It was in their writings on the theory of morals that Pas- 
cal found the occasions of those terrible strokes of wit which 
were to consign them to everlasting ridicule and hatred, and lay 
the foundation of the future destruction ef the order. 

The two great requisites of Christianity are faith in its dog- 
mas, and practical virtue. With regard to its dogmas, the church 
has always treated as enemies, not only those who question, but 
those who presume to expound them. The general principles of 


* The Provincial Letters (as they are very improperly called, though 
long use has given a sanction to the name) first appeared under thistitle: 
Leiters written by Louis de Montalte toa Provincial Friend and the RR. 
PP. Jesuits, on the Morality and Politics of those Fathers. 
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morality are guarded with the same severe jealousy; but in prac- 
tice she permits them to be brought into discussion, so far as their 
application to particular cases may require. There are, indeed, 


various grades of guilt in human actions. Of some the true cha- 
racter strikes us at once, and precludes all question; of others the 


character is not so easily determined, and may be innocent or cri- 


minal according to intention or circumstances. In morality, there- 
fore, it became necessary to have expositors, whose business it 
should be to fix the boundaries between vice and virtue; to alarm 
the hardened offender, by an exhibition of the whole extent of his 
guilt; and quiet the apprehensions of ingenuous timidity, disposed 
to magnify, too much, errors proceeding only from human weak- 
ness. 

The body of divines, whose station required them to give reli- 
gious instruction to the people, readily availed themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded them of signalizing their learning and 
zeal. Every school and every religious order produced its doctors, 
who, under the name of casuists, took cognizance of the consci- 
ences of men, and settled the rates of human actions. They were 
useful so long as they followed the pure and consoling morality of 
the gospel; but by attempting to pervert its precepts to suit their 
own theories, ar to promote mere human interests, they disorder- 
ed, at last, the whole frame of society. Every one has heard of 
the frivolous and unprofitable disputes concerning universals and 
categories which, during the dark ages, were carried on amidst 
the idleness and sluggishness of the cloister. A similar spirit was 
introduced into the theological morality of the times. We find 
grave authors exhausting their ingenuity in showing ali the pos- 
sible aspects in which an action may be considered; in proving 
that though in substance it may be vicious, in may be innocent by 
intention, or in some metaphysical point of view. We see them 
perplexing with subtleties the mind of the penitent who asks their 
spiritual assistance, keeping him continually in doubt whether his 
actions have merited the hatred or the love of mankind, and after 
having obtained a full confession of all his conduct, abusing it for 
the purpose of acquiring the control of his conscience. Innume- 
rable questions, some of the most absurd, others of the most scan- 
dalous kinds, are propounded to these spiritual doctors, and the 
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answers which they receive are very often at variance with the plain- 
est dictates of common sense. Public morals would no doubt have 
suffered greatly from their decisions, had not their effects fortu- 
nately been counteracted by the ridicule which they excited. 

The theological morality engaged no less of the zeal and activi- 
ty of the Jesuits than the controversial divinity of the times. To 
mention even the names of their casuists would be an endless 
task. They are said to have improved, if not to have invented, 
the doctrines of frrobable ofiinion, of mental reservation, of the di- 
rection of the will, and some others, which once had much celebri- 
ty. All who have examined their writings confess that they disco- 
ver talent, logical subtilty, and often an appearance of great saga- 
city in propounding and resolving uncommon and perplexing 
cases of conscience. The treatise De Matrimonio, by the Spanish 
Jesuit, Sanchez, is mentioned as a perfect production of its kind, 
in which the author has left no part of the subject untouched, and 
has discussed every case and every scruple which could possibly 
suggest itself to the wandering imagination of a monk, in a coun- 
try where passion is stimulated by a voluptuous climate. 

The solemn mockery or scandalous indecency exhibited in the 
casuistical decisions of the Jesuits afforded a fine field for the 
wit and sarcasm of Pascal. But it required a genius like his own 
to form from such materials a work which should interest, not 
only professed theologians, but the public in general. Of a pro- 
duction so celebrated as the Provincial Letters I may be excused 
for saying but little. It is a universal remark that they were with- 
out a model either in ancient or modern times, and that in them 
the author has developed and fixed the French language. Voltaire 
has expressly asserted that the best comedies of Moliere do not 
possess more wit than the first, and that Bossuet has produced 
nothing more sublime than the last, of these letters. To this high 
praise, which has received the sanction of the public voice, I will 
add but a single observation. It has always appeared to me that 
one of the chief excellencies of the Provincial Letters is the 
admirable art with which Pascal has managed his transitions; 
which, as his subject possessed no necessary connexion of parts, 
was, perhaps, his greatest difficulty. He passes from one topic to 
another, totally different, in such a manner that the reader is alto- 


gether insensible of the change. The destruction of the order of 
VOL. Vv. Mm 
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the Jesuits may abate the interest which some readers would 
otherwise take in these letters; but with men of taste and lite- 
rature they will always be regarded as models of style, of wit, 
and of eloquence. 

To refute this formidable production seems to have been 
thought impossible. The Jesuits, however, acted with a courage 
which few expected from them. They boldly defended their casu- 
ists. It has been said that they ought at once to have abandoned 
them, and themselves to have led the laugh at the wit of Pascal; 
since, after all, the loose morality of which they were accused was 
not exclusively their own, but was to be found in most of the theo- 
logical writings of the times. But the principles of inflexible pride 
and consistent policy, by which the society had always governed 
its conduct, would not allow it in this mgnner to condemn the au- 
thors who had written under the sanction of its own authority, and 
had been labouring for its own aggrandizement. In this extraordi- 
nary body a single impulse actuated all the members, directing their 
talents and industry to the promotion of one great object, the glory 
of their order. It was never in their contemplation to corrupt the 
morals of mankind. They sought only to acquire the control of 
the consciences of the great. To favour this object they framed 
for themselves a theological code, partly composed of the tenets 
of Christianity, partly of the maxims of the world; a code in which 
rigorous precept was skilfully mixed up with great indulgence for 
the weaknesses of human nature, and which, without pretending to 
the entire abolition of sin from among men, taught them how they 
might avoid the commission of it, or how, if committed, they 
might merit forgiveness. For a period of one hundred and fifty 
years this artfully constructed system sustained, throughout Eu- 
rope, the highest reputation; and would have been sufficient, per- 
haps, to have supported to the present day the original renown of 
the order, had it continued te regulate its conduct by the same 
maxims of wisdom and moderation which had distingWished its 


founders. 
It was unfortunate for the Jesuits that the Provincial Letters 


appeared at a time when they were destitute of any good writer. 
All the replies which were published to that work were as despi- 
cable for their style as they were reprehensible for their matter. 
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These wretched productions, as was to have been expected, ac- 
quired no celebrity; while the Provincial Letters, on the contrary; 
were read with avidity from one extremity of France to the other, 
and were quickly circulated in foreign countries in the translations 
of the Jansenists. A universal clamour was soon raised against 
the Jesuits. Their arguments for softening the harshness of the 
moral code were utterly disregarded; they were declared to be its 
corrupters. Among the works which they published in defence of 
their casuists there was one which gave great and general offence: 
it was entitled * An Apology for the Modern Casuists against the 
Calumnies of the Jansenists.’’ The clergy of Paris, and soon after 
them, those of the principal towns of France, published answers to 
this dangerous book, which, in addition to great strength and ve- 
hemence of argument, were written in a style of eloquence not in- 
ferior to that of Demosthenes. These answers were the joint pro- 
ductions of Arnaud, Nichole, and Pascal. The two former furnish- 
ed the materials, and Pascal undertook the task of composition. 
The public feeling which they excited was by no means agreeable 
to the Jesuits; and notwithstanding the authority of those holy fa- 
thers among the clergy, several bishops, distinguished both by 
learning and virtue, issued mandatory letters expressly directed 
against the Apology for the Casuists. 

After the experience of so much defeat and humiliation, the Je- 
suits should have retired from the conflict, and stifling the vexations 
of the moment, taken refuge in the most cautious silence. This con- 
duct, which prudence and interest would have dictated, the world 
would have placed to the credit of their moderation. It is true 
that, at this moment, the public were not very favourably disposed 
towards them. Some faint impression still remained of the disor- 
der into which they had thrown the kingdom in the time of the 
league; and minds of timid piety were shocked and alienated by 
the moral doctrines of their casuists. But it is the character of the 
French people easily to forget the past. They would soon have 
regarded the Jesuits either as victims of oppression, claiming 
their pity and protection, or as men superior to injustice and enti- 
tled to their admiration. The Jansenists would gradually haye 
lost all the advantages of their victory. Left to the enjoyment of 
undisturbed repose, they would never have attained that impor- 
tance and celebrity to which persecutian afterwards raised them. 
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Pride and animosity produced an opposite result. Influenced by 
these passions, and relying on their authority at court, the Jesuits 
proceeded in the most violent and precipitate manner to assail their 
adversaries. The Jansenists were not alone the objects of their ven- 
geance. Every individual, every associated body, that did net pro- 
fess entire devotion to them, was harassed by persecution. For the 
period of a century the Jesuits continued to abuse a power which 
they had unjustly acquired, and which, as it had no other founda- 
tion than opinion, a sudden change of opinion might in a moment 
have destroyed. Their career was at length arrested; and our 
own times have witnessed their downfal and their punishment. 
Most of the princes of Christendom, and even the Pope himself, 


impatient of their incessant intrigues, and of the degradation of 


acting as the instruments of their intolerance, have found it neces- 
sary to expel the Jesuits from their dominions. Religious esta- 
blishments have sometimes been reformed and brought back to 
their original zeal and discipline, when their degeneracy has been 
merely the effect of indolence and luxury. But when a numerous 
order of men associate under the standard of religion, while, in 
reality, they are but a political body, systematically pursuing the 
interests of an ambition altogether of this world; when they carry 
intrigue into courts, and disorder into governments; and even 
make themselves formidable to the monarch on his throne, re- 
form is hopeless; the root of the evil still remains, and it can only 
be extirpated by the destruction of the establishment. 
, (To be continued.) 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW. 


1. Rapports entre la langue Sanscrit & la langue Russe. Présentés a 
Academie Imperiale de Russie. St. Petersbourg, Drechsler, 1811. 


Ato. pp. 16. ' 
2. A Specimen of the Conformity of the European Languages, particularly 


the English, with the Oriental Languages, especially the Persian. With 

Notes and Authorities. By Stephen Weston, B.D. F. R. S. 8. A. Cal- 

cutta, Lankheet, 1816. 8vo. 160 pp. 

Ir will be, perhaps, considered as a literary curiosity, that two 
works, one of which was written on the banks of the Neva, and 
the other on those of the Ganges, should be reviewed for the first 


time at the confluegce of the Delaware and Schuylkill. Two parts 
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of the world from their most distant points, thus come together 
and meet in social union at the tribunal of a third, the self-created 
judge of their comparative merits. There is something so new, 
and at the same time so pleasing in this idea, that we cannot re- 
sist the temptation of realizing it as far as we are able. It will be 
an additional proof of the irresistible tendency of literature to 
unite nations and men by that strongest and most delightful of all 
human ties, a similarity of tastes and pursuits. 

The first of these works, though it bears no author’s name, is 
understood to be the production of Mr. Frederick Adelung, one 
of the most learned philologists of the Russian empire, whom we 
believe to be the son of the celebrated author of the great German 
dictionary, and of the first parts of that stupendous work, the Miru- 
RIDATES, which his successor, professor Vater, of Kcenigsberg, 
has so ably continued, and by means of which we now possess a 
comparative view of all the languages of the earth, including those 
of the aborigines of America, to which the two last volumes are 
exclusively dedicated. Every production from such an author is 
entitled to the highest respect. 

The other, Mr. Weston, is a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and a member of other learned associations. His work 
justifies the choice of those respectable bodies, at least so far as it 
shows him to be possessed of much learning and erudition, 

Since the literati of Europe have turned their thoughts to the 
study of the Oriental languages, numerous striking affinities have 
been discovered between them and those of the more western 
parts of the world; so that many learned men have adopted the 
opinion that the Greek and Roman idioms took their origin from 
those of Persia and India. Pursuing the subject still farther, even 
in the Teutonic dialects there have been found a great number of 
words apparently of eastern origin. Boxhornius, Andrew Miiller, 
and others have shown the remarkable resemblance of several 
German words with Persian words of the same signification, 
among which we find fader, moder, broder, tochter. Frank has 
proved the strong affinity which subsists between the Sanscrit and 
Persian. Anquetil Duperron, and father Bartolomeo Padlini 
have compared the Sanscrit with the Greek and Latin, and shown 
an astonishing connexion between them; and the latter, in a spe- 
cial dissertation, has demonstrated the affinity between the Ger- 
man and the Sanscrit and Zend. The results from these and 
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other writings on the same subject are given at large in the 
Mithridates, vol. i. p. 134. 

Professor Adelung, going still beyond his predecessors, under- 
takes to prove, in the work before us, the affinity existing be- 
tween the Sanscrit and the Russian language. As instances, he 
gives one hundred and seventy-seven words, which we must 
acknowledge, are astonishingly alike in the two languages, and if 
not always of the same, at least of analogous signification. There 
are but very few of the words which he adduces from the San- 
scrit idiom, the similarity of which with the Russian does not 
appear to us so striking as it probably did to himself. Such is 
Ratha, the Sanscrit name for a coach or carriage, which he as- 
similates to the Russian kopETa,* the root of which is evidently 
¢or or car, and shows it to be of the same family with the Eng- 
lish words car, cart, carriage, the French charrette, the Italian 
carretta, &c. There are not, however, many words of this de- 
scription. In by far the greatest number the affinity is genuine, 
and indeed striking. We shall only quote a few examples, which 
will enable the reader to form an idea of the rest. 


Sanscrit. English. Russian. 

Ada, I eat, vada. 

Agnni, fire, ogni. (0 pronounced broad.) 
Bratha, brother, brat. 

Cabala, head, kabala. 

Dhough, air, dough, (pron. doogh, guttural.\ 
Ghena, woman, zhena. 

Leka, light, (adj.) legko. 

Modou, honey, mioud. 

Nogo, nail(unguis) nogot. 

Oda, the sea, Woda, water. 

Priam, love, priazn, friendship. 
Roudhira, blood, rouda. 

Shivte, living, zhiv, m. zhiva, f. zhivo. 7. 
Tschatwar, four, tschetwire. 

Wahini, war, walla. 

Wida, the way, the manner, wid. 


* This word is to be pronounced according to the Russian alphabet. 
p stands for rR, and o sounds broad, as in God. 
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We will not multiply quotations. The above are sufficient to 
give an idea of the degree of success which our author has met 
with in his search of affinities between the Sanscrit and Russian 
a languages. We have been astonished to find such strong resem- 


blances between analogous words of those different idioms; but 
not less so by the similarity of many of them to words of like 


signification in other European languages, and particularly in 


Re ti toe teed % ea ea eae ae fie 


English, the more remarkable, as the writer not only was not 
seeking for them, but dees not appear even to have remarked 
them. We select a few for the satisfaction of our readers. 


SEO OR GE eee a aS they: 














ie Sanscrit. Sanscrit. 
Y Ada, I eat, Lat. edo. Nicht, nothing, Germ. nichts. 
Aschuga, dry, Ital. asciugare, Osthi, the bones, Gr. éeréov. 
to wipe dry. Pad, the foot, Lat. pes, pedis, © 
3 Bratha, brother. Fr. pied. 
: Bhrouwo, brouwan, the eye- Padi, the road, Eng. path. 
4 brows. Sam, together, Germ. sammt, 
4 Da, give, Lat. da. zusammen. 
: Drouh, tree, Danish, tre. Schaschta, six, Russ. schest, 
: Dwi, two, Lat. duo. Lat. sex. 
; Dwar, opening, Eng. door. Swastri, schostri, sister, Germ. 
4 Go, cow, Germ. kuh. Schwester. 
; Grehipan, to take, Eng. gripe. Souonoh, tone (of voice) It. su- 
; Herda, the heart,Swed. hierta. ono, sound. 
4 Hima, cold, Lat. hyems, winter. Tri, three, Russ. tri, Lat. tres, 
i Ita, yes, Lat. ita. &e. 
Bi Jouwa, young, Lat. juvenis. Touwara, door, Russ. dwer, 
i Kouka, cock. Eng. door, Germ. thiir. 
: Madra, mother, It. Span. madre. Varaha, hog, Low Dutch, varck. 
é Mrit, death, Fr. mort. . Vighava, widow, Russ. Vdova. 
i Marcca, frontier, Eng. march, It. vedova, Lat. vidua. 
marches, marquis. Waihou, wind, Low Dutch, 
i Naga, the nail, (unguis) Germ. _waaijen, to blow (a storm.) 
. nagel. Yuga, yugon, yoke, Lat. jugum, 
| Nasa, the nose, Lat. nasus. Gr. Cuyes, Fr. joug, &c. 
Nidhid, the nest, Lat. nidus, Fr. 





nid. 
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These similarities are indeed exceedingly strong, and leave no 
doubt on the mind of the connexion which subsists between the 
languages of Europe and those of the western and south-western 
parts of Asia. While eastern Asia, on the other hand, presents 
idioms which appear formed on different models, and in which 
affinities are sought in vain with those of the west. The study of 
man, through his various modes of speech, is becoming more and 
more an interesting science; and if pursued with industry and care, 
and in the spirit of cool and judicious observation, free from 
enthusiasm and fanciful systems, may lead to valuable results. 

We cannot guit this little work of professor Adelung, without 
taking notice of two Sanscrit words in which we observe a curi- 
ous coincidence. They are adima, which means the first, and 
dschiwa, or djeva, which signifies life. There can be no doubt of 
the affinity of this last word to the Hebrew name of the first woman, 


who was called /ife, because she was the mother of all living. The 


true meaning of the name of the first man is not so certain, and it 
has been attempted to be derived from various sources. We shall 
not venture into the inquiry, whether a derivation might not be 
found for it in the Hebrew, Syriac, or Chaldaic languages, analo- 
cous to that which the Sanscrit offers. We leave it to our learn- 
ed orientalist, Dr. Wilson, to pursue this subject, which we think 
well worth the labour of a dissertation. 

Professor Adelung finds a remarkable affinity between the San- 
scrit word adima, the first, and the Russian word odin, (pron. 
od-in,) which signifies one. If such a connexion exists, it might 
be traced still further; the Hebrew “ns naturally presents itself, 
and in the name of Odin, the god of the Scandinavians, we might 
casily perceive or suppose the name of the first man transferred 
to the first cause. But the comparative study of languages re- 
quires the greatest caution, and we cannotbe too much on our 
cuard against the illusions of a fanciful imagination. 

We cannot say that the other writer, Mr. Weston, whose work 
we are now going to examine, displays a great deal of the true phi- 
jological sobriety. On the contrary, whenever he finds the least 
resemblance in sound between a Persian and an English word of 
nearly similar import, he classes them together, as if one of them 
was necessarily to be derived from the other: thus if amuz, in 
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the Persian means skilful, (p. 15,) he connects it at once with the 
English verb toamuse. Endudis Persian for a faster, it must be the 
source of the English participle endued;(p. 16.) Acourchin in Per- 
sian means a winding staircase, hence, therefore, the origin of the 
English word urchin, which means an animal that, like the snail, 
retires Within himself, (p. 18.) Ig/a means dear, hence the English 
verb to higgle; fushek means a cat, hence our familiar appellation 
fuss; abad is our abode, askijiot our skies, and bus, a kiss, (p. 30.) 
can be no other than the English word 4uss, imported by some 
British sailor from Ormuz or some other place on the Persian 
Gulf; khaut is our English word kite, khoda, our God, khurd, 
which signifies ‘meat, is found in our milk curds; khela is our clay; 
zurfet, which mé4ns abundance, is the prototype of our word sur- 
feit; anick is the English xeck; the Persian word afreit, a giant, 
has been borrowed in our language in the words a fright; yuket, 
4 grove, is our thicket; ghell, malice, is found in our words gai/ 
and guile; ghugha, a trifling squabble, in the English gewgaws; 
Sulu,a ravenous and deceitful demon, produced our words guile 
and to gu//, and probably our substantive cudly; fuz, the shape of 
the mouth; is our fAiz, whichjis no longer abridged fréIn fhysiog- 
nomy, but immediately derived from the Persian; kar, a trade, 
bears a strong affinity to our substantive care, because, forsooth, « 
tradesman is or ought te be carcful; leshlah, slow, is our adjec- 
tive ‘listless; meany, idea, our substantive meaning; weilih, cun- 
ning, is reptoduced in the English wily; yed, help, is our aid; 
bishini is our business, ahd khui, a custom, is evidently the same 
with the English word cwe, which we have hitherto ignerantly 
believed to be derived from the Frehch queue, taken figuratively 
for the tail or end of a speech or sentence. Such solemn trifling 
may possibly help bookmaking; but it certainly does not advance 
the progress of science. 

Yet we are far from wishing to fix on Mr. Weston thé odious 
epithet of a book maker. His work is full of solid learning, and 
contains many ingenious and several judicious remarks, and on 
~ the whole, is a valuable atcession to the stock of philological i- 
terature. 

Nor must it be believed; Because we have noticed some forced 
affinities, which should not have found a place in this interesting 
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work, that our author has failed in his object to prove a strong 
connexion between the Persian and the ancient and modern lan- 


guages of Eurone. We think, on the contrary, that he has com- 
pletely succeeded; and the following list, which, however, con- 
tains but a few of the specimens adduced, will show that we use 
in our language, and that there are in the Latin, Greek, French, 
and other European idioms, more words of eastern origin than we 


are generally aware of. 


Persian. _ Persian. 

Afiun, opium. Jiger, liver, Lat. jecur. 

Amrar, bitter, Lat. amarus. Istorak, storax. 

Ankar, anchor. Isfunge, spunge. 

Anus, woman, Lat. anus, old wo- Juvan, young, Lat. juvenis. 
man. Kah, cow. 

Ark, eastle, Lat. arx. Kalun, fair, Gr. x#a%s. 

Artz, earth, Germ.:erd, erz. Kamees, shirt, It. camiccia, Fr. 

Artzchenk, artichoke. chemise. 

Ascarlati, scarlet. © Kandi, sugared, (candy, candi- 

Atar, odour. ed.) 

Basum, basin. Kartas, paper, Lat. charta. 

Belesan, balsam. Kelem, a reed to write with, 

Berbaris, barberry. Lat. calamus. 

Bricock, Apricock. Kir, lord, Gr. xdpies. 

Burge, fortress, Ger. burg. Kiras, cherry, Lat. cerasus:; 

Cotton, cotton. Kohweh, coffee. , 

Delfin, Dolphin. _ Kub, cup, Fr. coupe.’ 

Dendan, tooth, Lat. dens. Kuknus, swan, Gr. xdxyos. 

Difter, book or roll, Gr. 2s96ée«. Kunab, hemp, Lat. cannabis. 

Ebnus, ebony. Kurn, horn, Lat. cernu. 

Enkelis, an eel, Gr. fyxeAvs. Leb, lip, Lat. labium. 

Fistek, pistachio. Limon, lemon. 

Gian, jan, dzemon, giant. Makhazen, shop, (magazine.} 

Habul, cable. Malenkholia, melantholy, 

Hasel, nuts, (hazel.) Merwarid, pearl, Lat. margarita 

Hemézan, Amazon. Mushk, musk. 

Huner, virtue, Lat. honor. Mumiya, mummy. 

Jasmin, jessamine. Musyky, music. 

Jentian, Gentiar - Mush, mouse, Lat. mus- 
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Myehnatis, magnet. Sumak, sumach. 

Naronj, orange, Span. naranja. Syphr, cypher. 

Naulun, freight, Lat.naulum. Salata, salad. 

Nergis, narcissus, (a flower.) Tafaté, tafeta. 

Pars, horse, Germ. pferd, Dut. Tas, cup, Fr. tasse. 

- paard. Tuma, twin, (Thomas Didy- 
Pialé, phial. mus. ) 

Rebs, gooseberry, Lat. ribes. | Tundur, thunder. 

Sabun, soap, Lat. sapo, Span. Turb, turf. 


xabon. Turtur, turtle, Lat. turtur. 
Sal, the year, Lat. sol, the sun. Wal, whale. 
Sena, senna. Wein, wine. 
Shuger, sugar. Yuakit, hyacinth. 
Sigil, a record, Lat. sigillum, a Yugh, yoke. + 
seal. | Zaferan, saffron. 
Silk, silk. Zafer, zephir. 


Siné, the breast, Lat. sinus. 

This list, will, perhaps, be thought too long; but we think iv 
the duty of a reviewer rather to give as full a view as possible of 
his author’s book than to obtrude upon the public an entire new 
treatise, hastily picked up from encyclopedias and other equally 
edifying works. We might probably, by compiling from the Asi- 
atic Researches and other books within our reach, have produced 
a more interesting article; but our object is only to make the re- 
sults of Mr. Weston’s and Mr. Adelung’s researches known to 
our readers as far as the limits of a periodical journal will admit. 

Under every Persian word which Mr. Weston has occasion to 
compare either with the English or other languages, he subjoins 
interesting philological remarks, which, however, will net bear to 
be extracted from or abridged. He gives, also, in a learned pre- 
face, a general view of his subject, and shows what use may be 
made of the knowledge of oriental languages, by elucidating, by 


means of the Persian, a passage in Shakspeare and another in 
Aristophanes. The passage from Shakspeare is in Hamlet. 
* When the wind is southerly, I know a Aawk from a hand- 


saw.” 


Our author finds{fault with the Oxford editor who substituted 
hernshaw for handsaw, which he considers as an old English 
word which formerly meant a goose, from the Persian Aansa 
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whence the Latin “ anser,” the German “ gans,” and other words 
of analogous sound and meaning. Whether this criticism is cor- 
rect we shall not pretend to determine. 

Mr. Weston also, and, we think, with at least an appearance of 
success, has given ws the true name of the Persian ambassador 
who is introduced into Aristophanes’s play of “ Acharnenses,” 
and is there named in some editions, Pseudartaba, and in others 
Pseudarsoba, both of which names have no meaning. He thinks 
the true name was Shah Dara Zaé, which in Persian means the 
king’s eye. This the Greeks pronounced Pseudarzaba, and cor- 
rupted afterwards into Pseudartaba and Pseugarsoba. He wishes 
he could equally well make out the answer of the Persian ambas- 
sador to the Greek heralds, which in the same play is given in the 
Persian tongue. Hitherto it has been interpreted to mean, The 


king will send us money. Mr. Weston explains it, J have drought 


no money from the king, and from the context of the dialogue, his 
explanation seems the best, though he does not appear to be very 
certain of it. 

7 Non nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites. 

Upon the whole we recommend these two works to the genuine 
lovers of philology and the comparative science of languages, a 
science from which we are sincerely of opinion that interesting 
discoveries will result, provided it is pursued with patient re- 
search, and, above all, with that sobriety of judgment which we 
haye already recommended. a + 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ESSAY ON GRAMMAR. 


The Quarterly Theological Review, vol. i. No. 1. article viii., being 9 re- 
view of an Essay on Grammar, Philadelphia, published 1817. pp. 281. 
8vo. 


In whatever periodical work objections to a production obtain 
a place, there only can the confession of errors, or defence against 
charges, be made before the same judges. But this privilege is 
excluded by the modern rules of periodical editors. The Thealo- 
gical Review is therefore entitled to a sanctuary withir its own. 
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pages, yet common justice subjects it to be tested by, the Port Folio 
and similar works. Under this impression we shall take the liberty 
tomake a few observations on that article in the grammatico-theo- 
logical journal, which purports to be a review of “ An Essay on 


Grammar,” by J. P. Wilson, D. D. As truth alone is our object, 
we shall confine ourselves to a mere correction, of what appears 
to us to be erroneous in the review. 

The first reprehension oecurs on the following sentence of the 
Essay under review. “ The antiquity of the Hebrew language, 


whatever might have been its first alphabet, is supported by the 
simplicity of its structure, its uniformity in the letters of its roots, 


and from their being all verbs.” The reviewer objects to * the last 
sentiment expressed; that the roots of the Hebrew, being all verbs 
prove the antiquity of that language;” but he admits, “ that he 
would be somewhat inclined to adopt this opinion, did he not read, 
that the Lord brought every beast of the field, and every fowl of 
the air to Adam, to see what he would call them; and whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
And Adam gave names to all cattle. These names,” the reviewer 
“ presumes, were all nouns; so that the use of words to denote 
the actions of animals was subsequert to the use of nouns to de- 
signate those animals.” 

The reviewer is not alone in the opinion, that names of objects 
preceded words expressiye of actions. Verbs do contain the. 
names of ideas. In the Hebrew the skeletons of pronouns prefix- 
ed or postfixed to the root constitute the various persons, singu- 


Jar and plural, of their two tenses. The terminations of the Greek 


and Latin verbs were, it is presumed, derived from the Scythians. 
But that the roots of those verbs were the names of things prior to 
their becoming the signs of affirmation or action, will be difficult 
to prove, either from fact, or the history of Adam. If the great 
protoplast was formed mature in knowledge, and immediately 
furnished with a language, the supposition that language com- 
menced either with verbs or nouns, alone, seems to be excluded. 
That he gave to the creatures, on the occasion mentioned, names 
which were merely casual, or without meaning, is inadmissible. 
© To see what he would call them”’ implies, that intelligence, as 
well as choice, was displayed. If his knowledge was competent te 
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discriminate in the living creatures respectively, certain charac- 
teristic faculties, or peculiarities of action, by which they might 
be distinguished, it is probable, that the names, which he gave, 
were expressive of such properties. As Moses and his Hebrew 
readers certainly knew, that the names of the living creatures had, 
in that language, such appropriate meanings; the conclusion 
seems a fair one, that he then introduced the origin of such names, 
to show diametrically the opposite of that, which the reviewer 
has, somewhat unhappily for his argument, summoned the same 
historical fact to establish. 

« That the roots of Hebrew words are often nouns as well as 
verbs,” does not invalidate the facts, that they may be considered 
as verbs universally, triliteral generally, and perhaps monosylla- 
bic originally, with few exceptions, like the colloquial medium of 
the Chinese; and that no other species of words in that language 
exists of determinate lengths. It was not said to be “ the oldest 
language in being;” but those circumstances afford some sem- 
blance of proof of its originality, or at least of its antiquity. The 
object was merely to discever it to be old enough to have been 
written in the characters, in modern days denominated Samaritan; 
the origin of which lies buried in remote antiquity; and to them 
to trace the letters of our own alphabet as their original source. 

The Greek article, the Hebrew vaw, the analysis of tenses, the 
construction of sentences, and resolution of phrases, all of which 
were so important to the biblical critic, and presented so open a 
field for a theological reviewer, have passed unnoticed, whilst the 
appendix, which constituted no part of the original design, has 
received all his attention. 

The expressions “ John hisself wrote it,” and “they their- 
selves prayed,” which the reviewer wished to alter, are neither 
used nor approved, in the grammar; nor is the phrase * John 
himself wrote it,’ which the reviewer commends, there censured. 
The two first are unusual; the last is proper, because the prepo- 
sition of may govern the objective pronoun. It will be soon enough 
to meet the reviewer on this point, when he has done more than 
assert, that himse/f and themselves may be used subjectively. He 
will, perhaps, Aimse/f find his error, when he has spent a little 
more time in testing examples. 
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The reviewer objects to the following definition. “A verb, 
whilst it implies time, predicates, connects an attribute, or ex- 
presses an action or inclination.”’ He says that “ go, in the expres- 
sion go thou, neither predicates any thing, nor expresses any ac- 
tion or inclination, nor connects an attribute, nor implies any par- 
ticular time.” 

To join in this issue, so formally tendered, we would have 
had no objection, if it had not departed from the terms of the 
definition. How the word farticular imposed itself upon the re- 
viewer baffles all conjecture, for the definition neither expresses, 
nor supposes, that a verb implies a articular time. It is fair to 
consider the exception pruned of this excrescence. Go thou, is a 
command. The English imperative is, by the terms of the precept, 
a present tense; but, with regard to the accomplishment, it is of- 
ten an indefinite future. Such time is implied in go ¢hou. Here is 
therefore the establishment of one of the things denied. With 
respect to the other, if the verb go expresses not an action, it will 
be difficult to find a verb that does. But the reviewer has himself 
superseded the necessity of the proof of this, by saying, “ It ex- 
presses, therefore, nothing but the commanding of an action.” 
That go, therefore, in the expression go thou, “ whilst it implies 
time, expresses an action,’ and is strictly according to the defini- 
tion, and not an exception from it, appears with all the clearness 
that is desirable. 

The good intention of the reviewer is unquestionable, or he 
would not have kindly proposed, as a substitute for the definition 
of a verb, the following: “ A verb is a word which jexpresses 
either being, operation, interrogation, command, or predication.” 
Homer sometimes slept; and here is a lamentable instance of a 
definition of a thing, which expresses neither its general nature, 
nor specific difference. This definition will include nouns: the 
noun existence is “a word which expresses being,” and is, there- 

fore, according to this definition, a verb. Also, because it is defec- 
tive of the two requisites, time and assertion, it may not be too 
much to say, that it excludes every verb; but there is.a disposi- 
tion to spare the sensibility of the reviewer.* 


* In the Analectic Magazine for March, 1818, exception also has been 
taken to the definition of a verb given in the essay, and the following sub- 
Stituted: ‘* A verb expresses the being, doing, or suffering of a person or 
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The enumeration of the modes of English verbs is alleged by 
the Reviewer to be defective; “ for the interrogative is as distinct 
a mode of using the verb from any other, as the indicative is from 
the imperative.” Ifthe Essay had adopted the definition of Mr. 
Tooke, and pronounced a mode to be a “ manner of using the 
verb,” the proposed addition might have been proper; but if d 
mode be “ a form of a verb-indicating the manner of the being, or 
action denoted by the verb,” there can be no interrogative mode 
in our language, unless there be some particular form of a verb, 
which indicates interrogation: The supposed interrogative mode 


thing.” This definition is accommodated to the classification of verbs into 
active, passive, and netiter; but there is neither a passive verb, nor pas- 
sive voice in the English language; and the denomination neuter is con- 
sequently improper. That the definition was ‘ founded on Dr. Lowth’s,”’ 
will not save its credit: It includes nouns, the bishop’s did not. 

The same Reviewer censures an inattention, in the Essay, to the sub- 
junctive mode; he should have first shown the existence of a subjunctive 
mode in English, for this is denied in the Essay. But if our language pos- 
sess such a mode, and it be our fate to be obliged to follow the grammar of 
the Latin language, the rule then is, “‘ si, sin, nt, nisi, siguidem, modojindica- 
tivis, modo subjunctivis;adherent,jut, st wlum relinquo.” Also this Review- 
er’s guide, Dr. Lowth, states that, if, though, unless, except, &c. ‘ often 
admit of the indicative,” whichexpresses “‘ a more absolute and determin- 
ate sense.” 

Whilst, for this imaginary error, the Reviewet was arraigning the fol- 
lowing sentence, ‘if the verb denotes neither action, nor suffering, it has 
received the appellation of neuter;” he discovers and offers a more serious 
charge: “it renders a past tense the consecutive of a conditional action.” 
Where is the conditional action? If is originally the same as give, which is 
imperative; as a copjunctionit is in this sentence hypothetical, not conditional. 
Denotes is indicative, and designedly so. It is also an indefinite present, 
and might relate as well to the age of Homer, asourown day. ‘ Thus 
Addison writes well, refers to the age in which he lived.”,, But the Review- 
er has imagined denotes to be equivalent to the infinitive devote, which he 
takes to be a subjunctive, and thus creates a conditionality not intended 
in the sentence. Has received, therefore, even if supposed to be a past 
tense, which is denied in the Essay, well stands with the preceding verb 
denotes, and the syntaz of the sentence is correct. The Analectic Review- 
er has thus furnished an example of what daily occurs, a misinterpretatior 
of a sentence, springing from erroneous grammatical instruction. 
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would never vary in form from the indicative; it is far otherwise 
with the imperative. Itis matter of regret that the Reviewer pass- 
ed over these subjects in the essay, and reserved his observations 
for the appendix. 

The Reviewer has justly remarked, that willed is also the past 
tense of the verb wil/. Lexicographers have distinguished but one 
verb will; grammarians have made two. The former are justified by 
the root; the latter by the diversity of meanings. The truth seems 
to be, that there is a verb will, complete in all its parts; and in 
modern use there is a verb will, irregular, and defective of partici- 
ples. It isnot long since willed and would were used promiscu- 
ously; “sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not;” but we never 
say in modern times, thou willest read, he willed run. 

The candour of the Reviewer has rarely failed to excite a smile, 
in the readers of the following sentence: “ the second person of 
the verb de is thou Jeest, which should have been marked as ob- 
solete; and de, like must, should have been carried through all the 
numbers and persons.” It is certainly no weak argument of the 
good manners of those with whom the Reviewer has associated, 
since he came among us, if he is yet to learn, that the use of be 
indicatively, in the second person, is often ludicrously introduced, 
as characteristic of those among whom he imbibed his first habits. 
The adoption of his correction might therefore have rendered the 
origin of the essay as equivocal, as his censure does the source of 
itself certain. 

Am and ée are inflected together, that the manner of their sub- 
stitution may be seen. They are classed with the defective verbs, 
because they are as distinct from each other as sum and fui, or 
reminiscor and recordatus sum; yet they form in effect one verb, 
perfect in all its parts. Beest has given place to the word art, but 
is nevertheless the regular second person. When de has appear- 
ed to the reviewer to occupy the place of the second person sin- 
gular indicative, it has probably been an infinitive mode, governed 
by some implied verb of conditionality. 

There is an abruptness in the following observation which at 
least indicates decision. “ We dissent from the /aw, that there 
should not be more than one colon in the same sentence.’’ The 
syllabus of grammar is designed to receive its elucidation from 
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the essay; anda reference to it would have discovered the reason 
of the rule, and shown its general nature, if not its universality, 
“ The colon is much superseded by the semicolon; the construc- 
tion must be complete, before it is introduced; its principal utility 
lies in distinguishing a concluding proposition, or supplementary 
clause, from the rest of the sentence; and as such appendage is 
rarely refieated, so one colon is enough for the sentence.” The 
rule is not therefore a /aw. Numerous colons occur in the same 
sentence, in church books, both Latin and English, merely as mu- 
sical notices. Also many writers confound it with the semiculon. 
But,that the grammatical rule ought to stand without exception, 
may appear to be the better opinion, if the origin and modern de- 
sign of the colon be duly regarded. Colon was a term used by 
rhetoricians for a meméer of a period, circuit, or sentence brought 
toa graceful ciose. Afterwards the word was used to signify the 
mark, or character, which went before, or cut off such a member. 
The colon was to the period, what a member is to the body, en- 
tire; yet, in point of sense, they were mutually dependent. The 
syntactical construction must be complete, before the colon is ap- 
pended. ‘The concluding proposition, or supplementary append- 
age, must be necessary to the truth, or meaning of the sentence, 
otherwise it shouid fourm a distinct period. It is this necessary 
connexion in sense, which, ix genera/, has the natural effect to ex- 
clude the propriety of a secondary member, or colon. Thus, as a 
learned writer has observed, “two supplemental clauses, equally 
independent on the foregoing part, and on each other, can scarcely 
ever occur.” If the particular office assizned the colon, in the rule 
dissented from, be taken from it, and it be used merely as a semi- 
colon; for the difference in the lengths of the pauses is observed 
by few readers, and the discrimination perhaps impossible to those 
who hear; the real utility of the colon will be lost, and our Jan- 
guage deprived of a very important index to a peculiarity in the 
construction of a sentence, which ought ever to be distingui$hable. 

If the reviewer had been better acquainted with the history of 
language, he would have forborne his recommendation of a sup- 
posed New Hebrew Lexicon, withholden the credit given to Mr. 
Harrison, for what did not originate with him; and alike his com- 
mendation and innuendo, from an Essay, which has claimed no ori- 
ginality. 
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The last instance of laconic correption, with which the review- 
er amuses his readers, is in this style: “ We dissent also fiom the 
assertion, that gratitude is an abstract idea, but perhaps it is be- 
cause we have some prejudices against abstract ideas.”  Grati- 
tude is a delightful emotion,” is the proposition in which the word 
is used; and the proposition itself calls “ gratitude, the name of an 
emotion; that is, a certain mental feeling, instead of an abstract 
idea.” 

The prejudices of the reviewer against abstraction form his own 
apology for this last criticism. If this prejudice of the reviewer 
had been adopted in the Essay, neither the sentiments of Plato, 
nor the arguments of Locke, would have proved a sufficient de- 
fence. Without abstraction, “ all our knowledge must have been 
limited to individuals,” and “ the most useful branches of science 
—could never possibly had an existence.’’* 

Man has not the knowledge of the essences of created things; 
he only conceives sf their attributes or properties. When we form 
a conception of a property, without any attention to the subject to 
which it belongs, it may be denominated abstract. Butas the at- 
tribute cannot exist without a subject, the attribute itself is not so 
properly abstract, as the idea of it; or at least the abstraction is 
only ideal. A mind may be gratefi/, but if any conception can be 
formed of a grateful mind, it is by no means the idea of gratitude, 
for this term expresses an idea of a property of a mind, abstracted 
frag. mind, which is the subject of such property in the concrete. 
Gratitude is therefore a term, which expresses an abstract idea; 
which was denied by the Reviewer. 

This critic adopts also"the proposition cited in the Essay, that 
“ sratitude is an emotion,’ and thinks that it would have been 
more correct, to have described gratitude, as a name of an emo- 
tion, than as an abstract idea. The Reviewer censures the gram- 
marian for not abandoning his province, and supporting that of the 
philosopher. He adopted the very terms used in his definition of 
a noun, and it is hoped correctly. For if the word gradsitude be 
the name of an emotion, it is the name of ar idea; because emotion 
is a term, which denotes a property separated from its subject, 


* Dugald Xtewart. 
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same minister who had been but lately so disgracefully discarded 
from his station, was again produced by his zealous partisans; and 
was earnestly entreated to accept, once more, the dangerous pre- 
eminence of office. 

Denterville had the wisdom to perceive the increasing danger 
of his situation. He prudently followed the example of his pre- 
decessor, and now became his successor, in office; and, after a 
feeble administration of a few months, presented, with a sigh, his 
resignation to his sovereign. But, alas! how frequently do our 
mistaken ideas of happiness allure us to those heights that finally 
prove our destruction? and who amongst us is able to stem the 
impetuous rolling of a mountain torrent, or restrain the fury of an 
angry multitude? The people, exasperated by disappointment, 
were not to be appeased by the resignation of Denterville, and 
both the nobility and gentry secretly fomented the public commo- 
tion against a man whom they had always disliked. Resentment 
animated one party, and malevolence stimulated the other: till the 
whole nation, though influenced by different motives, unanimous- 
ly demanded the accusation of Denterville. The parliament could 
find no difficulty in convicting a man who was already condemned 
by the wishes of the majority; and he was immediately seized and 
thrown into prison. 

Articles of impeachment, rather as a ceremony, than being, in 
the present case, any wise necessary, were preferred against him; 
the charges they contained were chiefly general; and the most re- 
prehensible measures imputed to him by his adversaries were, 
‘nis having imposed those taxes on the nation which, in reality, it 
was utterly impossible, during the present situation of affairs, to 
dispense with, and his not having terminated a ruinous war, which, 
notwithstanding his most strenuous endeavours, he had hitherto 
been unable to conclude. The solemnity of a trial was scarcely 
allowed him: no witnesses were produced against, none were per- 
mitted to be «examined for. him; and although: he proved}by the 
most convincing arguments, the absolute necessity of every mea- 
sure he adopted, popular indignation easily triumphed over un- 
supported innocence, and Denterville, the trembling, the unfortu- 
nate Denterville, was sentenced, by the voice of a very large ma- 
jority, to lose his head on the scaffold in eight and forty hours after 


his condemnation, 
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Now it was, when remanded by the inexorable judges to his 
solitary cell, that Denterville first made a retrospect of his life. 
Hope, our most valued comfort, to whose beloved protection we 
fly in every evil, and who, by displaying to our view the flattering 
object of soine distant good, instructs us to maintain our ground 
against the severest misfortunes, even Hope had forsaken him. 
He was too well acquainted with the sanguinary character of his 
persecutors, to expect, from their humanity, the smallest mercy; 
and he appeared in his own eyes like a proscribed wretch, desti- 
tute of every friend, whom no one regards with a moment’s com- 
passion, and whom every one avoids as he would the contagion 
of a pestilence. 

The virtuous man, when oppressed by the insults of injustice, 
and when confined within the gloom of a dungeon, still possesses 
within himself the inestimable power of being always able to view 
the tenor of his past life with inward satisfaction, and even with 
delight. But such was not the consolation of Denterville. The 
memory of preceding events was, to him, an agony too poignant 
to be endured, and every limb trembled asthey successively arose 
to his recollection.—His cottage,—that cottage for which he would 
now willingly relinquish the wealth of the world, presented itself 
to his view. It stood before him clad in all the sweetness of ru- 
ral simplicity, and accompanied by its constant attendants, Inno- 
cence and Health. His wife, that Caroline, at once so amiable and 
so lovely, whose death he had accelerated by inhumanity again 
arose to his sight. Busy memory placed her before him, her coun- 
tenance pale and emaciated, and her body veiled in the funeral 
shroud. Her eye regarded him with mingled emotions, in which, 
however, there was more of sorrow than anger; and the deep sigh 
that seemed to issue from her bosom, and the trickling tear that, 
slowly descending, appeared to moisten her cheek, were wounds 
more painful to the sensibility of Denterville, than the excruciat- 
ing punishment of the torture, or the stroke of the executioner 
himself. The iniquitous ruffian, when his disordered imagination 
presents to his sight the ghastly spectre of some mortal whom he 
has murdered, feels not such terror. He groaned. He raved. 
Now he psced his narrow dungeon with a furious impetuosity; 
soon again he paused, and fell into a profound meditation. His 
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limbs shook; his blood froze; his whole frame was conyulsed with 
excess of anguish. Sometimes his eye-ball sparkled with the 
frenzy of distraction; and sometimes it would vacantly roll around 
the narrow circumference of his cell, without fixing on any thing. 
In the madness of despair, he violently struck his burning tem- 
ples; his mouth uttered, with rapidity, a few incoherent and un- 
connected sentences; and, for a short time, he experienced all those 
dreadful sensations, of which every man must be conscious, when 
he beholds a tremendous eternity opening to’ receive him, and 
when he reflects that his destruction is produced by his own mis- 


conduct. 
Nature, at length, exhausted herself in the conflict of so many 


contending passions. A copious flood of tears brought to his as 
sistance a moment’s relief, and his feelings were by far less ex- 
quisite, though they were still painful. Almost for the first time 
in his life he now presumed to address himself to his Maker; and 
that beneficent Providence, who kindly regards, with the eye ofa 
father, the errors of imperfect mortals, infused into his soul the 
balm of comfort. After despair had been alleviated by the ferven- 
cy of his devotion, he suddenly conceived a thought of committing 
to writing the momentous occurrences of his life. ‘ Mankind,” 
said he, “ shall be profited by my indiscretion; and when they are 
acquainted with the long chain of those events that served to pro- 
duce in me so melancholy a catastrophe, they will certainly shud- 
der for themselves, and cautiously avoid a repetition of the like.” 
When the gaoler, therefore, brought him his scanty pittance of 
bread and water, for such only was the fare allowed him, he re- 
quested a taper and some paper and ink, and composed during 
the gloom of the night, the following incoherent narrative. 

‘Oh ye! who are misled by error, and deceived by appearan- 
ces; who consider happiness as concomitant with riches, and ima- 
gine that content is the offspring of wealth; who are dissatisfied 
with the humble station allotted you by Providence, and accuse 
the wisdom of your heavenly father; whose imaginations wander 
on the luxuries of the rich, and whese fancies represent the ideal 
delights of titled magnificence; to you does the unfortunate Den- 
‘erville addréss himself; listen tohis tale, and blush for your folly. 
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“ Like you, I have been mistaken in my journey through life. 
I was placed, by the benevolence of Providence, in an obscure 
situation; I cultivated the earth in the shade of retirement, and 
enjoyed its fruits as a recompense for my labour: but I was dis- 
contented. I dared to arraign the goodness of my Creator, and 
impiously murmured at his beneficent decrees. The simplicity 
of a cottage, and the labour of a husbandman, were rendered dis- 
gusting, by the example and precepts of an aged parent; he taught 
me to consider uninterrupted felicity, as the invariable attendant 
on unlimited possession; and, with my heart inflamed by his per- 
nicious discourses, I panted for the pleasures that disappear as we 
approach them. My glowing fancy was always delighted to pon- 
der on enjoyments that are attractive only when viewed from afar; 
and, whilst eagerly solicitous in the pursuit of a shadow, I irre- 
coverably lost the substance itself. 

“T prayed for wealth; and immediatcly my petition was grant- 
ed. But was I now more happy? or were my days encircled by the 
pleasures I had depicted?—Alas! No.—The experience of a mo- 
ment was sufficient to convince me, that superior cares are inva- 
riably allied to superior stations, and that the goddess of happiness 
is but seldom the inhabitant of a splendid palace. I became quick- 
ly dejected amidst the voluptuous pomp of the banquet; and my 
appetite was soon satiated with the luxuries of the most sumptu- 
ous repast. The productions of nature, and the inventions of art, 
were equally exhausted to contribute to my desires: but those 
desires were already palled by repeated enjoyment, and both na- 
ture and art afforded their productions in vain. My mind, always 
unemployed, experienced a total privation of pleasure: a disgust- 
ing monotony succeeded to the novelty of first possession; and, in 
a short time, I perceived, with astonishment, that it was possible 
to be both rich and miserable. 

“ Dissatisfied with that state which I had formerly imagined 
was replete with an inexhaustible fund of the most delightful gra- 
tifications, I afterwards directed my attention to the attainment of 
other objects, more forbidding in their appearance, but which, if 
steadily pursued, would certainly have been more productive of 
real enjoyment in the event. I sought for knowledge. Happiness, 


I frequently said, within myself, is a term synonymous with wis- 
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dom; virtue is nothing but a more enlightened reason; content of 
spirit can only flow from the lucubrations of the mind; by the 
assistance of science the soul is exalted nearly toa participation 
with the divinity; and with the sole advantage of his learning, the 
poet and the philosopher still exist, flourishing and vigorous, after 
the revolution of upwards of a thousand years. But, alas! who 
can obtain the meed of victory without enduring the perils of the 
combat; or how can we expect to enjoy the gratifying superiority 
ef wisdom, if we will not submit to those painful disappointments 
that are its invariable attendants! The temple of knowledge, I 
quickly perceived, was situated on a lofty eminence: the only path 
that conducted to it was narrow, rugged and uneven; numberless 
obstacles were always inthe way to intercept the passage of the 
wearied traveller; and, for one who could climb the perpendicular 
ascent, a multitude retired, overcome with fatigue and disgust. I 
was amongst the latter.—The indolence of my mind made me re- 
ject the advantages that were only to be obtained by such perse- 
vering labour; I quickly abandoned the pursuit; and ina mo- 
ment of discontent, I angrily exclaimed that wisdom was noth- 
ing but a delusive phantom, which continually recedes as we ven- 
ture to approach her. 

“ Jisappointed in my endeavours, and dissatisfied with my- 
self, I found my bappiness was still incomplete. The felicity of 
every mortal does, in reality, reside within his own bosom. No ex- 
ternal circumstances, no variation of place, no vicissitudes of for- 
tune, can bestow that inestimable blessing on the man who will not, 
by his own behaviour, contribute to its reception; nor can the se- 
verest evil in the catalogue of human misfortunes. deprive him 
entirely of its support, who is resolutely determined to preserve 
it continually. Ofthis evident truth melancholy experience has 
fully convinced me; and the dear price with which I have been com- 
pelled to purchase that experience, will, at least, be of service to 
vender to my assertion an indisputable validity. But to proceed. 
Inspired with the ardour of a warm imagination, I was now re- 
solved to marry. ‘Toa few, and,I am afraid, to but a very few, 
the state of matrimony is by far more productive, than any other, 
of solid enjoyments; but if we do in reality desire to be made par- 
takers of its blessings, we must accept with caution, the yoke it 
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imposes. Interest, idleness, or the splendour of a brilliant equi- 
page, are the foundationsof the generality of marriages. The mind 
does not participate; reason has no share in the alliance. A short 
time then is sufficient to enjoy, and to be satiated with the pleas- 
ures it affords, and the fleeting honey-moon of rapture, is, in that 
case, Closely succeeded by a lingering age of disgust. Too pre- 
cipitate, however, to attend to these considerations, I married. 
Every useful, every agreeable qualification was surely concen- 
trated in my Caroline: and yet, with the burning blush of shame, 
I confess, the altar of Hymen was still warm with my sacred vows 
of unaltered affection, when that Caroline, so lovely, so fascinat- 
ing, and so mild, became the object of my unconquerable dislike, 
In a short time I avoided her company: her conversation became 
disagreeable, and the gentle reproaches she sometimes ventured 
to utter, I madly considered as an unpardonable insult. But, oh, 
ye! into whose possession this narrative may fall, with what cou- 
rage shall I dare to explain to you tlie cause, the only cause, of 
my inveterate dislike? She was mine. Yes, I confess it, that was 
her only fault. The unfortunate singularity of my temper made 
me dissatisfied with whatever I could call my own: I was incapa- 
ble of receiving any enjoyment but that which arose from antici- 
pation: and the discontent of my mind was invariably increased by 
the gratification of those very wishes I had formed. Oh fleeting, 
halcyon hours! with what a zest could Ienjoy ye now! Oh my 
Caroline! my wife! had but thy unhappy husband requited the 


> love thou didst bare for him, his trembling body would not be con- 


fined in a solitary dungeon; nor would he have fallen a devoted, a 
deserving victim, to his own ambition, and the resentment of an 
ungovernable populace. 


“ Whilst my mind was yet agitated by its recent disappoint- 


' ment, and I again wandered, with persevering eagerness, in the 


pursuit of a phantasm, the creature of my own imagination, the 
accidental arrival of a general election produced an unexpected 


: change in my ideas, and my attention was immediately engsged 
» by the numerous delights, I had heard, and believed, were only 
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_ the chicanery of politics, were the only sensations that no arose 


inherent in a public life. The glowing feelings of patriotism, and 


within my bosom; and I thought, as indeed I constantly thought, 
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when employed in anticipating the success of any scheme hitherto 
unattempted, I had at last discovered the road that conducted to 
certain happiness. I inwardly exulted as my fancy dwelt on the 
aerial prospect that glided before me, as my enraptured eye 
wandered, without limits or control, over the boundless regions 
of visionary space. Patriotism, according to the modern signi- 
fication of the word, does not consist in anxiously defending the 
liberties of our country, but in steadily opposing the inclinations 
of the minister; not in exclaiming against the measures he adopts, 
because they are in themselves pernicious, but because it is HE 
who adopts them; and, in this sense of the word, I was a most de- 
termined patriot. I ranted, I harangued, and rendered myself, in 
a short time, conspicuous, if not for the eloquence, at least for the 
virulence, of my opposition. But ye! who were secretly jealous 
of my advancing fortune, and who observed, with a dark and ma- 
lignant eye, my extraordinary progress in the affections of the 
populace, did ye suppose me happy’—No, no.—Ten-fold was the 
misery accumulated, that I, without intermission, endured in my 
elevated situation; and ten-fold were the causes multiplied, that 
now contributed to render me wretched. Envy, hatred, rivalry, in- 
ordinate ambition, corroding discontent, with an inexhaustible 
train of the meanest passions, too numerous and too disgracing to 
recapitulate, overwhelmed me by the weight of the burden they 
imposed; and I sunk into a state of wretchedness, to which my 
former sufferings were, in comparison,—nothing. 

“ At length, by a concatenation of circumstances, I was consti- 
tuted premier! Now I was at the very zenith of my ambition.— 
My imagination, in its most daring flights, had never ventured to 
waft me higher: and in all the rambles of my eccentric fancy, 
here was fixed the determinate point, the insuperable barrier, that 
I never exceeded. And here let me draw the overshadowing veil, 
and bury in an everlasting obscurity the subsequent transactions. 
Whe is there, so ignorant or so recluse, that does not already 
know the melancholy train of events which followed my elevation 
to office; and for what purpose should I particularize circumstan- 
ces which afford not to others the charm of novelty, and are inex- 
pressibly painful to my own feelings? While I sit in my cell, and 
silently revolve them, the stream of life forsakes my livid cheeks, 
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and flows, with a freezing coldness, through all.its channels. As 
my mind wanders on the times, those happy, happy times, that are 
past for ever, the pen falls from my trembling hand; a mist of dark- 
ness hovers around me;—and I already feel, by a dreadful antici- 
pation, the horrors of death itself. Let it be sufficient to say, that 
the same populace, who, with the loudest acclamations, formerly 
hailed me as their guardian genius, the protector of their liber- 
ties, and their heaven-descended minister, have now condemned 
me to an ignominious death. They have decorated their victim 
with the flowery wreath, and are now preparing to drag him to 
the altar. 

“ Oh ye! who have hitherto wandered in the mazes of error, and 
who have been seduced by the phantoms of imagination, hearken 
to the voice of experience, and repine no more. Young, inexpe- 
rienced, and presumptuous, every calamity, every evil of my life, 
may be attributed to the discontentedness of my own unhappy dis- 
position; and the zra from which I may, with safety, date all my 
misfortunes, is from that accursed moment when I joyfully for- 
sook the tranquillity and retirement of my humble cottage, for the 
splendid misery of a magnificent mansion. If my melancholy tale 
can awaken you to a consciousness of your present happiness, and 
warn you to remain peaceably in the station allotted you, howev- 
er humble, or however disagreeable it may appear, I shall meet 
my fate without a murmur: and do thou, oh Almighty Father! ac- 
cept into thy celestial habitation my repentant soul, and do thou, 
O mother earth! once again receive, within thy bosom, the dust 
which produced my body.” 

The writing of this affecting confession had employed him the 
greatest part of the night, and nature, being at length, wholly ex- 
hausted, by the extraordinary fatigue and agitation she had re- 
cently undergone, loudly demanded the sleep, that was necessary. 
Denterville, therefore, rendered devout by his misfortunes, pre- 
sented, on his knees, a short, but sincere prayer to the throne of 
mercy: and laying himself on the straw pallet that was placed in 
one corner of his cell, he calmly sunk into the arms of repose. 
His slumbers were sound; his dreams were agreeable. The same 
Caroline whom he had heretofore beheld, her countenance cloud- 
ed with anger, and her body wrapt in the shroud of death, once 
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again appeared to his sight. She now came, arrayed with the daz 
zling lustre of an angel, and her features beamed with celestial 
beauty: and she seemed, by the gentle waving of her hand, and 
the smile of peace that played around her mouth, to invite him to 
arise, and partake with her the pleasure of the blessed in paradise. 
The effect of this vision was as salutary as it was visible. It infus- 
ed a new, an animating vigour into his dejected soul, and when he 
awoke from his sleep, the sweetest, that perhaps, he had ever ex- 
perienced, he felt himself endowed with a patient resolution, pre- 
pared to encounter the axe of the executioner, and confident of 
forgiveness in the regions above. During the course of the day 
a clergyman was permitted to attend him in his cell, and, by the 
exhortations and advice of this venerable divine, the courage he 
had recently acquired was both increased and confirmed. 

At length the fatal morning arrived. The luminous orb of day 
forsook, betimes, the bosom of the ocean, and glittered with un- 
usual lustre,in the eastern horizon. Denterville arose from his pal- 
let, and, actuated by an unaccountable, though not altogether unpre- 
cedented caprice, he dressed himself with peculiar nicety for his 
approaching death. 

His habiliments were black; his dark auburn hair gracefully 
shaded his manly countenance; a slight hectic had tinged his cheeks 
with a colour of the most beautiful vermilion; and if ever the 
features of the unfortunate sufferer were entirely free from the 
frown of discontent, it was on the very morning when he was pre- 
paring to expiate with his blood the mischievous consequences of 
that unruly passion. As soon as he was drest, the same clergyman 
who had hitherto regularly attended him, entered his cell. Den- 
terville returned the salutations of the priest with serenity, and 
even with cheerfulness. He deposited into his hands. the narrative 
he had written. “ Take it,” said he, with a faint smile, “‘ but forbear 
on account of the situation of the person who composed it, to cri- 
ticise, with severity, the merits of the performance;’’ and~imme- 
diately turning to an affair of greater importance, he partook, for 
the last time, with devotion and reverence, of the comfortable gift 
of the holy sacrament. 

Scarcely had he concluded his orisons to Heaven, when the bell 
of the prison, on a sudden, tolled the knell of death; the massy bars 
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of the door of the dungeon were drawn aside with a loud noise, 
and with considerable violence; a couple of officers, the messen- 
gers of his fate, appeared before him, and summoned the contrite 
sufferer to the death that awaited him. Denterville, leaning on 
the arm of the divine, followed them with firm steps, and ascend- 
ed a mourning carriage which was standing before the gate of the 
outward court of the gaol, without uttering a word. One muni- 
cipal, and one military officer, were seated in the coach opposite 
to him and the priest; a profound silence was maintained by each 
party during the whole of the way; and although the sides of the 
streets through which they passed were lined with innumerable 
spectators, not a murmur was to be heard, nota voice to be dis- 
tinguished among the collected crowd. 

The coach now stopped before the foot of the scaffold, which 
was covered with black cloth, and erected in one of the most con- 
spicuous squares of the city. When Denterville first gave his 
hand to the clergyman to assist him to alight, he trembled exces- 
sively, and it was with difficulty he could descend from the steps 
of the carriage. The venerable divine, who perceived and com- 
passioned his violent agitation, pressed the hand he held within 
his own, and pointing to the blue firmament of Heaven with his fin- 
ger, “ Fear not, my son,” said he, with fervency, “ when we meet 
again it will be there.’ Denterville meekly bowed his head in 
return; he recevered his mental composure; and ascended the steps 
of the scaffold with perfect calmness. As he looked around, for 
the last time, on the populace, that populace, whose resentment 
had reduced him to his present situation, the recollection of pre- 
ceding events strongly arose within his mind: a deep sigh involun- 
tarily escaped from his bosom; and a tear, one solitary tear, over- 
flowed from his eye, and softly stole down his cheek. Twice he at- 
tempted to speak, and twice his powers of utterance forsook him 
in the endeavour. He laid his neck on the block, and his head 
was severed from his body. 

The people maintained a respectful silence during the whole 
of the solemnity: and,such is the strange inconsistency of human 
nature, many of them returned home, lamenting with tears, the 
untimely fate of the man whose death they themselves had accele- 
rated. 
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The moral to this simple tale is short and obvious; and how can 
that moral be better expressed than in the animated language of 
one of the most ingenious writers of modern times:—“ Alas, if the 
principles of contentment are not within us, the height of station 
or worldly grandeur, will as soon add a cubit to a man’s stature 
as to his happiness.” 
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NOTICES RELATIVE TO SOME OF THE NATIVE TRIBES 
OF NORTH AMERICA.—BY JOHN DUNNE, ESQ. 


THE FOXES, A COMIC FABLE OF THE INDIANS. 
(Continued from fuge 238.) 


Tue red fox and his kinsman the gray fox, entered into a 
treaty to hunt together, and it was agreed they should divide their 
labours. The gray fox was to provide for accommodation, and the 
red fox was destined for the chase. The red fox, knowing the 
country through which they were to pass, instructed his associate 
in the following manner. “ As you proceed, you will observe, after 
a short day’s journey, a plain bounded by some hills which lie to- 
wards the east; there you are to stop for the night, make your en- 
. campment, and await my coming.” They then separated, each 
pursuing his particular destination. The red fox, after a successful 
day’s hunting, repaired to the place of rendezvous, but missing his 
companion, turned back to meet and bring him forward. He found 
him after a long march, encamped at a short distance from the 
place of their departure, on the ice, in the midst of a lake, in a 
situation destitute of wood, water and shelter. The gray fox ex- 
cused himself by the difficulty of the country, which made the 
short distance appear considerable; the snow concealing the ice, 
he took the lake for a plain; and the high banks to the eastward, 
the only thing like hills in sight, tallied with the directions he had 
received. The red fox smiled at his simplicity, and the other pro- 
mised to be more attentive for the future. “ To-morrow night,” 
says the red fox, again instructing his companion, “ we shall take 
up our abode ina snug wigwam, in the midst of the forest, to the 
eastward of the mountains, proceed securely by the blazed path, 
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and have every thing ready for the evening.” Early the next 
morning, the gray fox took his departure following the path very 
diligently, till he came to a place where the fires of the autumn 
had been busy.’ After deliberating. whether he should stop and 
wait for further directions, he took the resolution to proceed, and 
after crossing the burnt tract, over ashes and embers, luckily fell 
upon the blazed path on the other side. This led him to a hunting 
encampment. From the smoke he took it to be inhabited, or but 
lately deserted, and resolved in such a doubtful case, to venture 
on nothing without the advice of his friend. The red fox having 
reached the wigwam, was again disappointed in not meeting his 
associate. He travelled back along the blazed path, and after a te- 
dious march, found him in a hollow tree, nearly opposite the en- 
campment. .He perceived at once that his friend had mistaken the 
hunting camp for a wigwam, but it was now too late, and he was 
too hungry to turn back; he therefore began to reconnoitre. He 
looked through the crevices of the bark, and perceived a quantity 
of venison hung up in the store-hut, the door of which was closed. 
The light of the fire in the adjoining hut shining through an open- 
ing in the common partition, discovered an old man employed in 
preparing supper for the hupters, who were not yet returned; a 
side of fat venison hung upon a peg near the place where the old 
man was sitting. If he broke open the door of the hut, where the 
hoard was deposited, the noise would create an alarm, which might 
endanger his being taken; if he attacked the inhabited hut, the 
danger was more imminent: he resolved upon his plan. He re- 
presented the attack of the old man to his companion, as a thing 
without hazard. ‘ Seize him by the throat,” says he, “while I 
carry off the venison, and when you have throttled him to your sa- 
tisfaction, follow me.” The gray fox wished by a courageous ex- 
ploit, to retrieve his late errors. He attacked the old man boldly; 
surprise at first gave him the advantage: they rolled on the floor, 
ina sort of worrying warfare, till the poor fox, finding he’ was 
likely’ to get the worst of it, by his superior agility with the help 
of the little breath he had left, got out of his antagonist’s clutches 
half strangled. So soon as the war was waged, the red fox with- 
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time the battle was ended, had succeeded in conveying away se- 
veral carcases of venison, and the side of a fat bear. He rewarded 
his gray friend, now by the loss of his long fur in many places 
turned white, with a part of the spoils, after which they retired to 
rest. In the morning finding upon calculation that the rich store 
of provisions he had acquired, would last him individually a much 
longer time than if it were resorted to as a common hoard, by 
two consumers, he put an end to the treaty: and the gray fox took 
his leave, indulging reflections on the nature of red foxes and 
hunting treaties, till the night overtook him, hungry and exhaust- 
ed. He was then onthe margin of a lake, where he observed 
men’s tracks in the snow; these conducted him te a hole in the ice, 
where the neighbouring inhabitants had set a fishing net. Curiosi- 
ty led him to examine what success these people were likely to 
have, and having drawn up the net, secured the contents, replaced 
it, and joaded himself with as many fish as he could carry. After 
having devoured as many as he could eat, he returned by the same 
way, taking care in his return, as he had done in descending, to 
march in the men’s tracks, and make no fox-impressions in the 
soft snow. After depositing his stock, preparing to go to rest, he 
was accosted by a wolf, who led by the scent, asked him how he 
came by his fish, as he had al] the indications of having made a 
wonderful great fishmeal. “ Brother wolf,” says the fox, who was 
afraid of his hoard, “* come along with me, and I will show you how 
you may do as I have done. You have only to go to the hole in 
the ice, to which these tracts will conduct you; sit down on the 
hole; you are provided with a much finer tail than mine; thrust it 
deep into the water, and continue there motionless for some space 
of time; the fish will at length begin to take hold; and as soon as 
you find by the weight that you have a sufficient number attached, 
suddenly draw up your load, and you will have a rich repast: by 
this method I took almost as many as I could eat in a single haul, 
your success must be much greater.”” The hungry welf tistened 
with avidity, thanked his benefactor, and in a few moments placed 
himself in a fishing position, with his tail in the water; where not- 
withstanding the intense cold, he remained without motion for a 
considerable time; expecting to find by the increasing weight, the 
promised indications of his success. At length, supposing that his 
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feeling was destroyed by the extreme cold, he resolved to see 
what he had caught, when to his great surprise, he found the hole 
entirely frozen over; and his tail so firmly enclosed in the ice that 
all his efforts to disengage it proved abortive. Every moment the 
effect of cold and hunger was decreasing his force, and adding 
strength to his fetters, and the jests of the fox still added to his 
tortures. Inthe morning the countrymey arrived: who seeing the 
bones and scales of the fish, which had been scattered by the fox, 
and catching the wolf as it were in the fact, dispatched him with 
their hatchets, and after unprofitably drawing and resetting their 
nets, dragged the carcase of the wolf to shore. The fox with the 
flesh of the wolf and his stock of fish, lived luxuriously for several 
days, but the vigilance of the countrymen now awakened, prevent- 
ed his catching any more fish. He had, however, other resources; 
he had already picked up some straggling geese and outards, and 
had more than once visited a roost. But fearing the noise might 
alarm, he made a safer attack upon the store-hut, where the pro- 
visions for the winter were preserved in a frozen state; and con- 
tinued to live plentifully till approaching one night with his usual 
caution, he observed a man on the watch. The next day he invited 
a cousin of his friend the deceased wolf, to partake of the fare he 
had left, and having excited rather than satisfied his appetite, told 
him how he came by his dainties, and as soon as the watch was 
set the next night, having offered his services as a conductor, led 
the wolf to the opening of the hut, and retired. The alarm was 
quickly given, the opening was closed, and the howls of the 
wolf soon satisfied his conductor that his credulous friend was nu 
more. Conceiving they had dispatched the marauder who had so 
long trespassed upon them, the good people relaxed their vigilance, 
and the fox found means to renew his depredations. He continued 
them till the diminution made in several heaps of provisions told 
him that new suspicions must arise to provoke new vigilance. 
Abandoning this scene therefore, after picking the bones of the 
wolf, he pursued his journey without any adventure till he over- 
took on a beaten road, a machine as large as a common wigwam; 
drawn by a number of horses, and conducted by two men. So soon 
as he observed the men advance before, he took the opportunity 
of slipping. beliind and leaping into the wagon. There he lay 
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perdu, the remainder of the day, feasting; and, when the night 
closed in, collecting those articles which were most to his taste, 
dropped them down gently one by one upon the road. Satisfied 
with his selection he finally leaped from the wagon himself, col- 
lected his scattered booty, and retired to a place of safety. He re- 
peated this practice so often, that the men who conducted the 
teams, ignorant of the thief, but resolved to be on their guard, 
closed up their wagon in such a manner that it was impossible to 
gain admittance. He then bethought himself of the following stra- 
tagem; he advanced by a bye way to a considerable distance before 
the team, and having rolled himself in the snow, filled his mouth, 
ears, and nostrils, with blood, which he drew from a fresh wound 
in one of his legs, he laid himself down in the track where the 
wagon was to pass, retaining his breath, closing his eyes, lolling 
out his tongue, and exhibiting every other symptom of death. “ A 
lucky chance,” cries one of the countrymen, as the wagon ap- 
proached the place. “ A gray fox dead, we will fling him into the 
wagon, and take of his skin when we stop to feed.” The gray fox 


23 


played his part so well that he created no suspicions, and in afew 
momentsfound himself deposited agreeably to his wishes. As he 
knew this was the last time he could possibly gain admittance, he 
made a most provident use of the occasion, and effected his escape 
just before the wagonners stopped to bait. Finding the dead fox 
gone and their provisions plundered, they were filled with aston- 
ishment, and after many wild conjectures, concluded this to be one 
of Machi- Manitoos frolicks. The store the fox had got, enabled 
him to live well for a whole moon. He then told his story to one 
of his friends the wolves, and finding his resources nearly ex- 
hausted, encouraged the wolf to adopt the same expedient. The 
wolf was easily persuaded; he lay down personating death in hopes 
of arich recompense; when the wagonners forewarned, observing 
him almost in the same spot where they had been imposed upon 
by the fox, severed his head from his body, as a Just penishment 
for his intended fraud, and as his skin was of no value, drove.their 
team over him and left him. The fox waited till the road was 
clear, and then drawing the body aside as his perquisite, resorted 
to it from time to time to supply his necessities. Observing, as he 
passed along on his road homewards, a hollow tree, where he had 
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yeason to believe there was good store of honey, he addressed him- 
self to a hedge-hog fortunately at hand, and expressed his won- 
der that he, whom the great spirit had armed with a thousand 
prickles, to defy a thousand stings, should suffer small bees to 
establish hoards as it were in defiance under his nose. The por- 
cupine felt the insult, bristled up his quills, and was soon intro- 
duced by the fox into the hollow tree. The nation was immedi- 
ately in arms. Every warrior rushed forward to punish the inva- 
der. The remotest inmates hastened to the scene of action. While 
the contest was yet undecided, the fox seizing the moment of up- 
roar, pierced the bark on the side opposite to the opening, and 
carried away unperceived in secret triumph, the prize they were 
busy fighting for. Proceeding with his treasures, he was seen and 
envied by a young fat bear, whose inexperience was equal to his 
love of honey. “ Cousin,” says the fox, “ I have no honey to spare, 
but if you follow me and venture for it, you may have your fill.” 
The bear followed him to the bottom ofa high and steep cliff. 
“ There,” says the fox, “ is a rich treasure,” pointing to a wasp’s 
nest of great size, which was suspended from the rocks near the 
top of the precipice, “ but you have neither agility nor courage to 
attempt it.” The bear piqued at being thought sluggish, instantly 
clambered up a tree, one of the branches of which approached the 
cliff, and flinging Himself with violence against the nest, which he 
grappled with his paws, disengaged it from its fastenings, and fell 
with it to the ground. Ten thousand wasps immediately attacked 
him; his howls re-echoed from the rocks, andalarmed the forest; the 
stings acutely piercing his bruised body, infused their poison into 
his veins, and he was soon numbered among the fox’s victims. 
The fame of this exploit spread through the forest, and at length 
came to the ears of the panther, who invited himself to eat share 
of the bear. “ Brother,” says the fox, who did not muchlike the looks 
of his guest, “ I havea nobler prey in store than a bear’s cub, one 
worthy of you; a young horse highly fed that lies dead in the pas- 
ture, but so near his master’s habitation, that if we attempt to eat 
him where he lies, we should be observed. I endeavoured last 
night by tying my tail to his, to drag him into a safe place in the 
woods, but after nearly pulling off my brush, I was obliged to 
Cesist. Would you but lend your tail for such a service, a tai! 
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fitted by its length, its strength, and the pliant joints at its extre- 
mity for powerful exertions, we should enjoy a feast in comfort, 
which now only excites envy.” The panther yielded to the in- 
stances of the fox, and was led by him toa savannah where a horse 
lay extended on the grass. The panther turning his hinder parts 
to the horse without much observation suffered the fox to pro- 
ceed, who having tied the tails together in such a manner, as that 
no force could loose them, cried out to the panther, “ now brother 
my work is finished, yours is to begin.”” The panther set himself to 
pull with such effect, that he dragged the horse several paces. 
His violence was such that it awoke the horse, who had been all 
this time fast asleep. The affrighted animal finding himself re- 
strained, was in an instant on his legs. The course of things was 
quickly changed. The horse galloping at full speed, now dragged 
the panther, at every turn lashing him with his heels. The aston- 
ished panther writhing round to seize the limbs and flanks of the 
horse, at once terrified and provoked his antagonist, and exposed 
himself to gashing wounds. At one moment his loins were assailed 
by the battering hoofs, at another his head and twisted folds of his 
neck. His paws would sometimes grasp, and his jaws encompass 
the hams and legs of the horse, but the horse’s brisk and bounding 
movements varying every moment, soon disengaged them from 
the grasp. The contest was long though unequal. The panther 
that never yields, supple, fierce, enduring, all over full of life, 
seemed to revive the combat, after the dashing strokes of the 
horse appeared to have completed his destruction. The fox, at 
length, having, by an unusual noise, turned the course of the horse 
among some rocks and trunks of fallen trees, the repeated shocks 
and lacerations to which the panther was thus exposed, extin- 
guished all remaining sparks of life. The gray fox proud of his 
exploits, invited the red fox who was just then returning from 
his expedition, to feast on the flesh of the bleeding panthers The 
red fox complied, reserving some better food which he had 
brought with him, for a time when there would be no invitations. 
Still preserving his advantage over his ancient ally, well knowing 
that whatever pretensions to superiority his friend might, have 
among the other tribes, he could never rank high in the nation of 
foxes. 
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AN INSTRUCTIVE FABLE OF THE INDIANS. 


The wolf, glutted with the blood of the dam, spared the fawn 
for a time. It was of a very tender age, and milk-white. He was 
diverted by its innocent sports, and soon became so dazzled with 
the beautiful whiteness of its skin, that he wished for nothing so 
much as to exchange his wolf’s garb for a coat of the same co- 
lour. He communicated his wishes to his uncle the fox, who as- 
sured him, that at the expense of a little pain, the thing was easy; 
he had only to set fire to the trees, which the last storm had 
blown down, and so soon as the flames were at their height, pass 
rapidly from one end to the other, between the rows, and he would 
certainly come out milk-white. The wolf, despising the pain, got 
every thing ready; but from his eagerness-to improve his beauty, 
having begun to run the gauntlet before the flames had arrived at 
the fox’s pitch, he came eut of the further end neither milk-white 
as he expected, nor scorched to death as the fox expected, but 
half suffocated, and without a pile of hair. The fox who, while 
the business was depending, had been employed in ogling the 
fawn, as soon as he saw his nephew appear not above half roasted, 
thought it a convenient time to decamp. The fawn, caught by the 
kindness of the wolf, omitted to improve a thousand opportunities 
which the wolf’s weakness afforded her, to effect an escape. The 
moons kept their pace, the wolf gained strength, the fawn grew 
m stature, and their confidence in each other increased. The 
wolf’s friends observing the fawn’s growth, and the wide range he 
permitted her to take, taxed the wolf with his imprudence. “ Do 
you imagine,” cries the wolf, “ I am weak enough to think that 
this fawn, which I have reared up to deer’s estate, in habits of obe- 
dience, will, after so much experience of me, dare to play tricks? 
Your fears make you feed upon half grown skeletons, and tremble 
at shadows. I judge better. If I let a day pass, after this rawboned 
fawn shall have added flesh to stature, then impeach my wisdom.” 
The wished-for-day at length arrived, and all the beasts and 
birds were summoned to partake of the wolf’s feast, the fox alone 
excepted. The wolf consulted them about the distribution of the 
parts. To one the tongue was assigned, to another the heart, to 
another the hoofs, and by common consent the dung was allotted 
to the turkey-buzzard. The deer, alarmed at the debates, feeling 
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her strength, and recollecting the fate of many a hind and caribou 
of her own plump qualities, suddenly betook herself to flight: and 
just as the council had completed the division of her limbs, the 
news was brought that she had been seen using them very nimbly 
in bounding across the plain, and was at that moment entering the 
woods. “She is taking her accustomed range,” cries the wolf,. 
“it is her daily practice; she will presently return.’? The pan- 
ther advised speedy measures, and offered his services; the bear 
and his friends were afraid to trust him; the hare teok the fear- 
ful side. Thus, while the wolf indulged his hopes and the others 
his jealousies, the time for an effectual pursuit was suffered to 
pass unimproved, and the guests dispersed growling and hungry, 
The wolf, recovering from his dream, at length hit off the scent, 
and set himself, in good earnest, to recover his prey. He proceed- 
ed, without coming to fault, till he arrived at an extensive clearing 
in the woods, where the men were employed pitting their corn. 
Forgetting that his depredations had made them his enemies, he 
presumptuously solicited the good offices of these men to discover 
the deer, which they had the moment before hid in one of the 
pits, for the purpose of frustrating his pursuit. The advice he re- 
ceived from them his confidence led him to adopt, and, of course, 
he was led astray. The white deer refreshed, and honestly coun- 
selled, proceeded through a safe tract of the forest; and having 
arrived at and crossed a rapid river, posted herself upon an over- 
hanging cliff on the opposite side. The wolf, after prowling long 
in vain, was at length brought to his senses, and now resolving to 
pursue the very opposite path to that he had been advised to take, 
again fell upon the scent; and urged the chase with such speed, 
that he reached the bank of the river directly opposite the white 
deer’s cliff, before she had quitted her station. Her image, re- 
flected from the cliff, realized the object of his pursuit. The curl- 
ing motion of the waters, transferred by him to the reflected 
image, he mistook for the distortions of laughter. Inflamed by the 
supposed insult, ashamed of his past errors, and resolved now at 
length to preclude all possibility of escape, he plunged headlong 
into the water, grasping the shadow of the deer already devoured 
in imagination. <A pointed flint concealed under the surface, re- 
ceived the whole weight of his descending fury. Stunned by the 
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shock, he was incapable of resisting the force of the current, which 
soon swept him down the neighbouring rapids, and relieved the 
trembling fawn from her enemy, at the very moment of his most 
determined vengeance. The white deer departed from the cliff, 
secure from immediate danger, yet solitary and friendless; but 
soon after, taking shelter under the branching antlers of a young 
male of her own species, she exchanged the fawnings of the wolf 
for the endearments of a protector. 

Such are the amusements of men, whom some have been led 
to consider as limiting their pleasures to the gratification of ani- 
mal appetite, and incapable of mental enjoyments. Whether the 
models upon which the Indian imagination works, have been 
drawn through circuitous channels, from more refined sources, 
I cannot with a positive certainty assert or deny. My firm convic- 
tion is, that their tales and fables, and the whole play of their fan- 
cy, are original. The power of inventing and embellishing fictions 
among them, stamps a character upon the individuals who pos- 
sess it, even at this day, not unlike that of the minstrels and early 
poets. In the Miami nation there is a chief still living, who bears 
the name of the fabulist, (literally the lying chief,) from his ex- 
celling in works of amusement and invention. The subjects, the 
texture, the manners, the images, the lessons taught, all conspire 
to show that their fables and tales are of native origin; and the 
naiveté, finesse, and spirit with which they are told, still more for- 
cibly prove them to be the spontaneous productions of the soil. 
Wherever any allusions are made to the customs or inventions de- 
rived from the old world, they are decidedly to such only as every 
Indian may be acquainted with, either from observation in the Eu- 
ropean settlements he has visited, or from the report of the tra- 
vellers of his nation. 

For these and other Indian productions, I am indebted to inter- 
pretation. It was always made in the presence of my friendly 
chief, and immediately after his narration; and I have this intrinsic 
evidence of its fidelity, that he took back the story from the looks 
and gestures of the interpreter, as I often anticipated its general 
features and the characters introduced, from his manner of telling 
it. The interpreter was the chief’s nephew by adoption, beloved 
as a son, born of European parents, taken from the western settle- 
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ments in one of the Indian war-incursions, educated among the 
Indians, using their customs, and excelling in all their exercises 
and sperts, till chance brought him into an engagement where the 
party of Indians he fought with, were opposed to a body of militia 
commanded by his elder brother; who with a rifle ball shattered 
the arm of his Indian adoptive brother, fighting by his side. Learn- 
ing from a prisoner the nearly tragical situation he had been 
placed in, he left the Indians during the continuance of the war, 
to return in times of peace, in a character which puts it in his pow- 
er to exercise his benevolence towards them more extensively 
than if he still wore the Indian dress. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE MANNERS OF THE DAY. 


Mr. OLpscHoo.L, 

I am a plain man, and not much in the way of writing, except 
accounts or letters of business or so; but I think for all I can make 
myself understood; and I have something to say which I should 
be very glad you would note. 

Ihave been pretty lucky in trade. I have made money, and 
have a parcel of girls growing up. I subscribe to your Porr Foxto 
for the benefit of my daughters; having sent them all to Mr. Jau- 
don’s school. They can read very well, and they like reading too. 
But what’s the good of reading, Mr. Oldschool, if they don’t learn 
something? —You see what makes me mad is, that people will 
think, when they begin to get rich, they must be in the fashion, 
and spend their time a-doing nothing. My girls want to make 
great parties, just as if they’d been always used to it, and have 
whips, and jellies, and sugar-houses, and kisses, and nonsense— 
not that I care for the money, sir! I’m sure the children are wel- 
come to as much as they can eat; but I think they’d better be at 
work than turning the house upside down. Then they can’t stay 
in the house a single day, but walk up and down Chesnut street, 
and go out to Schuylkill, to parade about the Basin, for exer- 
cise, forsooth! Their mother tells them that in her day, the young 
tadies didn’t use to want so much exercise, walking about; they 
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used to make their beds, and sweep their rooms, and iron their own 
clothes, and nobody thought the worse of them; and all the answer 
is, no genteel girls do such sort of things; it’s very well if they 
work their ruffles, and make their trimmings, I think they call 
them. It’s well if you haven’t done some of the mischief yourself, 
you and Mr. Dennie, and gentlemen that have nothing to do but to 
make books—I’m a little dubious I assure you—there was some- 
thing else to do when I was young—and often my wife says, how she 
used to steal a novel into her pocket when she was sent up stairs to 
work—then there is such a laugh at pockets, and seventy-sixers, 
and all that. One thing I can say, if they wanted to steal time to 
read, they’d work the faster and be done with it. Now what I want 
is to break up these foolish notions and gadding. I tell you, Mr. 
Oldschool, there is no need of it; young hearty girls have got 
health enough without exercising to Schuylkill every day. They 
had better jump about the house, and put their hand to, and help 
their mothers a little, that they see worried to death, and obliged 
to do half their work themselves, if they’ve ever so many ser- 
vants. Now this is whatI want you totell ’em, for they think a 
great deal of the Port Fotio, and they say it’s very genteel to be 
of your opinion; my wife teo,is asensible woman, but she humours 
the girls too much about fashions, and lets’em be idle, and, as 
far as I can see, she don’t think better of it than I do; but thenshe 
says it’s certain, genteel girls don’t work now as they used to do 
in her time, and her daughters can’t help doing as their acquaint- 
ances do. Sol wish, Mr. Oldschool, you would do as the Sfecta- 
tor used to do. I read it when I was a young man, and I remem- 
ber to this day how I was diverted with the advice he would give 
to the ladies. 

Now I would not have you think, sir, that I want to shut up 
my daughters and let nobody see them, and have them fit to be 
seen too—I’m not stingy—what good does my money do me if J 
can’t put iton my wife and daughters? I don’t see any body look 
better in the streets than they do. They’ve got as fine shawls as 
any ladies I see going, and my wife’s isan India one, and they may 
buy as many bonnets as they like; it’s the shoemaker’s bills I don’t 
like, which if I find a good Iump in the end of the year, I don’t 
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know what they do, that can hardly make both ends meet. How- 
ever, that’s their look out, and none of my business. My maxim 
is, that all the bills should have “ Received in full” at the bottom, 
and them that does that needn’t care for the bank directors, that’s 
bringing ruin, and misery, and old aristocracy, that we fought 
against, among the people. I mean to stand up for the good old 
times of Gen. Washington, when it was all fair play and abvove- 
board, and no sham, and them that paid their debts were good ci- 
tizens. Now I don’t expect, Mr. Oldschool, that you are going to 
print this letter, but as you’re a scholar and know something, I 
humbly crave that you’ll write a little about this, and not put 
any Latin or French in it, but just say it in good honest English, 
as the Spectator always did, so that my wife and daughters, and all 
others of plain understandings can read it, and then, you know, if 
they don’t mind it, why there’s no more to be said about the mat- 
ter. If they won’t take advice, we can’t help it, andas Dr. Frank- 
lin used to say in his almanac, 


‘What can’t be cured 
Must be endured;”’ 


which I think is a good saying. 
‘ From your humble servant, 
TIMOTHY TRADE. 


*,.* Wehave referred the epistle of our correspondent to Samuel Saunter, 
to whose jurisdiction the subject of this complaint properly belongs. Contrary 
to the expectation of the writer, we have desired our publisher to print his 
letter verbatim; for, although it is not polished with all the precision that mo- 


dern taste requires, yet the author has a down-right way about him, that 
must make some impression. JWr. Saunter, however, is admonished not to 
indulge himself in any churlish chiding; particularly in respect to the walks 
in Chesnut street, where our own path is often crossed by objects which 
confirm the brightest inspirations of fancy, and lead us to believe that the 
fondest hopes of Enthusiasm herself may be realized among the fair of Phi- 
ladelphia. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The “ Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passedin Pennsylvania, within 
the last sixty years; with occasional remarks ufion the general oc- 
currences, character, and spirit of that period,” is one of the most 
interesting performances which the loom of American authorship 
has produced. Printed at an obscure press, in a mean style, and 
under a title so ambiguous, as to give little information of the na- 
ture of the work, we are not surprised that the public has not 
discovered what a gem was concealed beneath an unpromising ex- 
terior. We shall not hesitate to say, in going back to a book that 
was published before our labours commenced, that our object is 
to stimulate the reading part of the community to the vindication 
of their taste, which deserves reproach while these Memoirs lie 
forgotten on the shelves. To those who would acquire a familiar 
view of the state of manners and public opinion about the time 
that our revolaition commenced, there is nothing which contri- 
butes so much accurate testimony; and to others, who have not 
forgotten this eventful period, we know of nothing more captiva- 


ting. We are aware that the fastidious delicacy of some has been’ 
offended by the freedom with which the writer has spoken of in- : 


dividuals; but a very great distinction must be admitted between 
conversation and writing. Zimmerman justly remarks, that “ to 
entertain readers is only to deliver freely in writing that which, in 
the general intercourse of society, it is impossible to say with safe- 
ty and politeness.” It is time that this mawkish delicacy should 
be overcome, or we shall have nothing manly in our literature; no- 
thing true in our history, or just in our memoirs. Our writers to 
be popular, must deal in the most ridiculous bombast and fulsome 
panegyric. Our western world must be peopled by nothing but a 
race of orators, like those who fulmined the thunder of eloquence 
on classical grounds, and heroes who would have rivalled a Mal- 
borough, a prince Eugene, or a marshal Saxe. If Cumberland and 
Marmontel had written under all the restrictions which the fasti- 
diousness of some of our good republicans would impose upon the 
press, where would be the witchery of their pages? If the oftimatee 
of our cities—we should say, fersons in society, if we coufd ac- 
company the observation by a fac-simile of the customary shrug— 
if such people will insist on anexemption from the jurisdiction of the 
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press, they must contribute their quota to the general fund of amuse. 
ment and instruction in some other way. If they would prevent us 
from laughing at the ostentation of the exterior of their houses, let 
them show that hospitality and refinement dwell within the doors. If 
they cannot discern the pleasures and the utility of literature, let 
them respect the pursuits of wiser men, and not act as if all know- 
ledge was confined tothe conclave of a bank, or a compting room. 
In conclusion, we must observe of Mr. Graydon’s book, that its 
veracity and its candour are altogether beyond impeachment, and 
he has questioned no man’s morality. If he has made free with 
the oddities and singularities of a few individuals, it has been 
done in a gentlemanly manner, and should be considered as add- 
ing to the stock of harmless merriment. We would recommend 
to the author to prepare a new edition, enlarged by additional an- 
ecdotes, with which we are certain his,mind must be stored, and 
we venture to predict that it will become a stock book in our do- 
mestic literature. Ofthe marvellous interest which this kind of 
writing, be it good or bad, seldom fails to excite, we have a strik- 
ing example in a late bulky performance, in which curiosity has 
overcome the numerous impediments interposed by the dullest 
and most unintelligible of all jargons—the jargon of courts-mar- 
tial, where soldiers pretend to play the part of judges, and exhibit 
a deplorable ignorance of the rules of logic, and the ordinary prin- 
ciples of equity. 

Some months ago we pronounced an opinion upon the merits of 
Lady Morgan’s France, and were not a little pleased in finding 
our judgment so strongly corroborated by a review which we lost 
no time in transferring to the pages of this Journal. All the fo- 
reign critical works that we have seen, unite in censuring the flip- 
pancy and indecency of this writer, and the time must arrive when 
this book will cease to be seen among those who respect religion, 
and are unwilling to relax the bonds of decorum. AS the autho- 
rity of the Quarterly Review has been disputed, on the score of 
personal and political feelings, we shall fortify what we have al- 
ready published, by an extract from the British Review. “ The 
habit,” says the critic, “ of scribbling and publishing is wonder- 
fully favourable to confidence.- Lady Morgan had scribbled and 
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published some shewy novels, into which she sometimes contrived 
to throw a certain interest of plot and grotesque wildness of cha- 
racter: but which were full of mincing affectations in language, 
and of sentiments and descriptions which were sometimes, to 
speak soberly, a little, or zo¢ a little, meretricious. Intoxicated 
with the increase of her own pretty woman’s vanity, and fluttering 
in every nerve with the ambition of blazing forth in print as a phi- 
losophical tourist, she posts to France, with her tablets in her 
hand, under an engagement to make a book in the shortest possi- 
ble time; and casting a giddy eye around her, imagmes that she 
has thoroughly read the character of a foreign nation, and acquired 
a right to vilify and asperse the manners and institutions of her 
own. Her flippant and frivolous loquacity, and the conceited 
jargon of her style, would not alone have led us to contribute to- 
wards lifting her into consequence: but she has dared to pollute 
with the drivellings of her folly that venerable Book, whose words, 
that “ breathe and burn,” have never impressed her imagination, 
and whose inner sense has failed to awaken her heart. She has 
written for the meridian of that country,* where, to be ashamed of 
Christ, would be a natural passport to fashionable and scientific so- 
ciety; and she has deserved its approbation. She has fallen down 
before the feet of the French Baat, and renounced the faith and 
feelings, the lovely national predilections, the amiable prejudice 
and graceful patriotism of a British woman. Fashion and busy 
idleness, and the fondness for gossipping anecdote and calumnious 
jest, have given her book a momentary reputation: but it has no- 
thing in common with the literary habits, the tastes, and the prin- 
ciples of that domestic circle whose privacy she has profaned, and 
whose national ‘and chastened enjoyments she has covered with 
unseemly ridicule. Therefore it is—that we have held her book 


* This observation is too general to be just. Ceriain popular speeches of 
Erskine, and Curran, and Phillips, authorize a belief that the morals of 
the British nobility are not of the severest character; nor can we enter- 
tain the most profound respect for a people who are so devoted to amuse- 
ments which would shock one of our Chickasaws, As applied to the sub- 
ject under consideration, the remark is unhappy, because we understand 
that the author gave great offence in Paris; while in England, and in this 
country, her book is sought with eagerness and perused with avidity. 
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up to the disgust of the modest, the horror of the pious, and the 
ridicule of the wise.” 


The Warrative of a Voyage in his majesty’s late ship Alceste, by 
Mr. M‘Leod, is written with great strength and clearness. The 
author seems intent on communicating information; careless, ap- 
parently, of the opinion which the reader may form of his literary 
character. His language is sometimes a little defective, but in the 
labour of polishing, it might be deprived of that plain and manly 
earnestness which stamp his descriptions with the mark of fidelity. 
His stories are well told, and would be more pleasing if the au- 
thor did not, in a few instances, introduce religious matters with 
so much levity. There are few books of the same size which con- 
tain so much to interest the reader. The ship was wrecked during 
the voyage; a circumstance to which Bonaparte alluded very 
courteously on the introduction of captain Maxwell. He remind- 
ed this gentleman that he had formerly captured one of the impe- 
rial frigates in the Mediterranean:—“ Vous etiez trés mechatit— 
eh bien.” You were very wicked,—well! your government must 
not blame you for the loss of the Alceste, for you have taken one of 
my frigates.” The emperor conducted himself, on this occasion, 
with a degree of sociability, which convinces us of the utter false- 
hood of many of the accounts which we have had respecting his 
demeanour to the English. He asked of our author what time he 
had served; of Mr. Cook, if he was descended from the great na- 
vigator; talked of natural history with Mr. Abel, of medical sci- 
ence with Dr. Linn, and very politely expressed his wishes to the 
chaplain, that he might be made a frebendary. He had something 


civil and appropriate to say to every gentleman who was intro- 


duced to him. 

Mr. Cox’s “ Female Scripture Biography: including an Essay 
en what Christianity has done for Women,” was originally com- 
posed as Sermons, and the author has converted them into bi- 
ographical essays, with little alteration, excepting in the title. 
Hence the book is defective in arrangement, as it does not pre- 
pare the reader for what is to follow. Sometimes he contradicts 
himself; for instance, he asserts that “ Mary was of obscure origin,” 
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and immediately after, that she “‘ may justly be considered as of 
an illustrious descent.” Sometimes he is so shamefully careless, 
as to employ “ Tyrian vessels to fetch gold from Ophir, by the 
way of the Red Sea,” the Isthmus of Suez to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Still we think these Essays are entitled to a respectful 
rank. The style is always pleasing, and sometimes elegant; the 
subjects are selected with care and managed with skill. We hail 
with pleasure every effort that is made to produce upon society 
proper impressions of the importance of the female character. It 
is only under this influence that the best affections are brought in- 
to action; and it is only in those nations where its sway is felt that 
manners are polished, the arts cultivated, aad government res- 
pected. 

Melincourt, a novel, contains as much to censure as so many 
pages could well comprehend. From internal evidence, we should 
assign it to sir William Drummond; but be the author whom he 
may, he must have a weak head and a wicked heart. His book is 
a tissue of malignity and ignorance; but his poison is too weak to 
be venomous, and his malice is perfectly harmless. He has con- 
jured into his brain some strange figures, and affixed to them the 
names of Southey, Gifford, and Wordsworth. These unfortunate 
shadows he pursues with the most relentless, though innocuous fe- 
rocity. He is one of the Jack Cade philosophers, who would com- 
mence the establishment of the rights of man by the summary pro- 
cess of that celebrated reformist. He believes, with lord Mon- 
boddo, of whom he is an ardent admirer, that men formerly had 
tails, though he cannot credit the Holy Writings; and his book is 
just what might be expected from a man without principles, and a 
a scholar without learning. - 

Mr. P. Force “ offers to the enlightened citizens of the United 
States, proposals for publishing” an American Quarterly Review. 
The publication of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews in this 
country, brings us so iargely in debt to Great Britain, that this 
gentleman is apprehensive of serious consequences, unless his un- 
dertaking should be patronised. “ The pride,” he says, “ the pros- 
perity of America, are interested in re-acting, intellectually, upon 
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Europe. Mind, as well as manufactures, in the United States, has 
been too long and too entirely dependent on the European section 
of the globe. It is in the one case, as well as in the other, our duty 
to endeavour to extricate ourselves from so degrading a situation. 
We have among us rich faculties of intellect, and all they require 
is a vigorous cultivation.” Mr. Force does not know. that this 
fearful debt was more than paid some time ago, by judge Wood. 
ward’s “ Encatholopiistemia.” At least it was so certified by a very 
learned man of eur city. If the system of re-action should not pro- 
duce the effect of rescuing our fellow-citizens from this deplorable 
thraldom, we would recommend the use of a sponge, inthe manner 
prescribed by Mr. Martin in his defence of judge Chase. We 
shall then unlearn all the wisdom and pleasure that we have de- 
rived from Locke and Reid, Bacon and Newton, Shakspeare and 
Milton, and our minds will be ready for such impressions as the 
rich faculties of intellect may be disposed to produce. , 

Distribution of the Bible-—The Managers of the Philadelphig 
Bible Society have made an animated appeal to the citizens of 
this metropolis, on the important matters committed to their 
charge. The sum required from each individual—seventy-five 
cents annually—is so small, that we trust no pious man, who feels 
that he must account hereafter for the disposition of all the means 
that Providence has entrusted to him; no good man, who has 2 
sympathy for the condition of the human race; nor any prudent 
man, who calculates that his own comforts are in proportion to the 
prosperity of the whole community, will hesitate to promote the 
laudabie objects of this Society. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
business-part of this address; but we are irresistibly impelled to 
extract the fervid exhortation with which it concludes: 


** For a moment, Fellow Christians, reflect on the value of that Book for 


the distribution of which we solicit your aid. wr 

‘‘Itis the gift of God, and the purchase of his Son. It was written ut- 
der the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and confirmed by signs and wonders, 
and divers miracles. It reveals the mystery of Salvation, proclaims jthe 
law of the Lord,.and exhibits promises exceeding great and precious. It 
enriches poverty, and ennobles meanness. It increases greatness, and exalts 
royalty. It is our chart and our compass, through life. It is more precious 
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‘han gold or silver, than rubies or diamonds. It is the word by which we are 
porn again; the milk that nourishes, and the meat that strengthens our spi- 
ritual life. It is the charter of our privileges, and the pledge of our immor- 
tality. Itis the sun that enlightens and warms, that fertilizes and adorns, 
the moral world. Can exertions too great be made to distribute this Book? 
Do we know its value, and shall we not feel solicitous to impart the trea- 
sure to the destitute? Like the atmosphere, millions more may enjoy its 
truths and its promises, without lessening our privileges; or like the light, 
it may illuminate a whole hemisphere, while it shines on our habitations. 
Let us prove, then, that we prize the Bible, by our zeal to circulate it.” 

The Pastor’s FireSide, by Miss Porter, is above the ordinary 
novels of the day. Her tale, though somewhat complicated, is 
wrought with considerable ingenuity. In the style she is too am- 
bitious to shine, and she seems to possess a sovereign contempt 
for the rales of grammar. When she speaks of a man’s smile 
“ that dwelt on his features like a bending seraph lingering on its 
cloud,” we fear that she has one of the Owensonian heroes in her 
eye, and we caution her agazst the practice of gazing at such 
gew-gaws. The reader who should open these volumes with an 
expectation of contemplating the serenity, the cheerfulness, and 
virtue of a pastor's fr’-side, will be disappointed. Her personages 
are of a different d¢Scription. They are a powerful monarch and 
wily ministers of ¢ate; she develops the stratagems of cabinets, 
and affects to di@lay the power of monarchs. Her talents as a po- 
litician are not/f the highest order, but she certainly enlists our 
sympathies 4 favour of her personages, and keeps the curiosity 
of the rea“? 1n constant anxiety. 
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Novel speculation.—It is stated in 
the Albany Argus, thata gentleman 
in New-York shipped 15,000 bar- 
rels of Apples. to Europe last fall; 
and that they sold at an average 
price of three guineas per barrel. 


The Western Country.—Extract 
of a letter from a gentleman who 
sometimé since emigrated to the 
Western country, dated at St. 
Charles, near St Louis, in the Mis- 
souri Territory. 

I have finally concluded to fix 
my family here. In point of healthi- 
ness,beauty of country, and fineness 
of land, I have seen no place that I 
like sowell. This village is situated 
by the Rivers forty miles from the 
town of St. Louis, and about twen- 
ty miles up the Missouri, which 
is navigable more than three thou- 
sand miles above this. The land 
about this town is the most delight- 
ful, that can be imagined. Great 
part of it is a kind of land of which 
the people in New-England have 
no idea; an open, level plain of the 
richest possible soil, 40 feet deep, 
perfectly free from bushes, and 
covered with grass higher than my 
head. On these fields the people get 
80 bushels of corn, 30 of wheat, 
2000 Ibs. of tobacco, and the same 
quantity of hops to the acre, with 
no manure, and very little cultiva- 
tion. Where they have orchards, 
they raise the most beautiful fruit 
imaginable. Plumbs and hops grow 
wildin great abundance. As thou- 
sands of acres of the finest pasture 
lies open, every one keeps as many 
cows and horses, as he chooses, and 
cuts apy quantity of hay for them, 
where he pleases. And yet butter 
and cheese are higher here, than in 
New-England. This arises from the 
extreme laziness of the people, and 
from not one in a hundred knowing 
how to make cheese. Mechanics get 
from 2,50 to 3 dollars a day. Land 
may now be had from 2,25 to 3 dol- 
lars the acre—but as emigrants are 
flowing in by hundreds it will short- 
ly rise in value.—We are here, near 
the mouth of the Missouri, and the 


Illinois, and only four miles from 
the Missisippi. Goods are conveyed 
from here to New-Orleans cheaper, 
than 50 miles back in the country to 
Boston.—Wild game is abundant; I 
seldom go out without seeing a deer 


—and ina ride last Monday I am 
confident I saw 500 wild turkeys. 
And yet the land is great part of it 
open, and looks like old field.—The 
country is as healthy, I think, as in 
New-England, and I aim inclined to 
think it more so for feeble people. F 
never have had my health better. 
The summers here are very hot, but 
the air is dry and healthy. The win- 
ters are short and moderate. Iam 
about trying to build me a brick 
house in the village—but if I am 
able, I mean in the spring to have a 
log house and a farm on the beauti- 
ful prarie near this town, in view of 
the Missouri, the Illinois and the 
Mississippi. The soil is the richest 
and the prospect the most delight- 
ful of any place I have ever seen. 
] Siig ag indeed for the society of 
my ‘ends; but if we are to see 
each others. faces no more in this 
world, let us so live, that we ma 

have some grounds to indulge the 
hope that wemay meet in heaven. 


The subject ontinued.—Such ex- 
tracts of letters*rom the Western 


Country as the flowing from Ma- 
rietta in Ohio, data Noy, last, will 


have a tendency to 0Ltruct the tide 
of emigration which 45 so ] ong 
been setting from Maing, the ies 
terior. This letter is from \ p.tan- 

tial farmer who had suppaty }4,;, 
family in or near Watervilie ; 

‘ easy and comfortable circumsty_ 

ces’, but running distracted for we 

tern lands he sold all his easter, 
property and departed for Ohio. 

‘“‘] crossed the QOhio river at 
Charlestown, Oct. 18th, 80 miles be- 
low Pittsburg,—then went about 90 
miles to Sairville—then I struck the 
Muskingum—then I went down by 
land sixty miles to Marietta. I find 
this to be a poor, muddy hole—the 
mud here is more disagreeable than 
the snow in Massachussets. My-ad- 
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vice to all my friends is not to come 
to thiwcountry. I intend to leave it 
as soon as the spring opens, and 
mean to be back before May is out. 
And there is not one in a hundred 
but what is discontented, but they 
cannot get back having spent all 
their property in getting here. It is 
the most broken country that I ever 
saw.—Poor lean pork, is 12 cents 
per pound. They sell salt at 4 cents 
the pound. Poor dry fish is 20 cents 
per pound. The corn is miserable, 
and we cannot get*it ground, we 
have to pound it, those who have 
lanterns grate it. Rum is 25 cents a 
gvil—Sugar is 37 cents per pound 
and as for Molasses there is none— 
fron is 12 1-2 cents per, lb.—My 
horses stood the journey Yell, they 
are yet alive, and in good health and 
flesh—but they tell me every day 
that they are home-sick—and want 
to go back—they say they were 
good servants to bring me here, but 
will be better to carry me back. 

‘‘ This counrry has been the ruin 
of a great many poor people. It has 
undone a great many poor souls for 
ever. 

‘« There has been a great freshet in 
Marietta, they had to drive the cat- 
tle back to the hills, and to paddle 
all through town into their houses— 
I wish you to show this letter to all 
my friends, especially to Mr. Wy- 
man, and to write me as soon as pos- 
sible. ZACHEUS PARKER.” 

Negroes in Savinnah.—The city 
has passed an ordinance, by which 
any person that teaches any person 
of colour, slave or free, to read or 
write, or causes such persons to be 
so taught, is subjected to a fine of 
thirty dollars for each offence; and 
every person of colour who shall 
keep a school to teach reading and 
writing is subject to a fine of thirty 
dollars, or to be imprisoned ten days 
and whipped thirty-nine lashes! 


Letter-Stealing.—The people, vs. 
M. M. Noah. Indictment for a mis- 
demeavor in intercepting a private 
letter, and publishing its contents. 


After hearing the testimony and 
the counsel, the Mayor charged the 
jury, that if they believed the de- 
fendant was in any way privy to 
breaking the seal, that then he was 
guilty of misdemeanor. But that if 
the letter being open, he only read 
and published it, that then it was 
not an offence of a public nature— 
although such conduct was highly 
improper and incorrect. 

The jury after being out about 
fifteen minutes, returned and found 
the defendant guilty. NM. Y. pap.. 

Runaway Patrons.—The editor 
of a paper at Bath, N. Y. gives no- 
tice to his patrons, that he shall 
hereafter publish the: names of all 
such as run away without paying the 
printer. 


Newspapers. — There are 13 
newspaper establishments in the 
state of Vermont, issuing. weekly 
papers, of which seven are republi- 
can, five federal, and one religious. 
There are no Banks in that state. 

Internal Improvemnet. — The 
Senate of Kentucky has appropriat- 
ed 40,000 dollars annually for clear- 
ing the obstructions to navigation 
from Licking, Kentucky, Salt, and 
Green rivers. 


The Legislature of Georgia has 
established a fund of 250,000 dol- 
lars for Internal Navigation, and 
has granted 71,000 dollars besides 
for the immediate improvement of 
various rivers in that state. 


A gentleman speaking of Lord 
Henry Petty’s proposed tax on iron, 
observed, that as it had raised so 
many objections, it would be better 
to lay it on coals. ‘“ No,” said his 
friend, “‘ that would be out of the 
frying-pan in the fire.”’ 

It has been remarked that of all 
the fine titles of which Napoleon has 
had the picking, there is nothing 
left but the bare Bony part. 
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Grain.—A machine has recently 
been invented by Messrs. James 
and Joseph Gregg, of Londonderry, 
{N.H.) for the purpose of threshing 
and cleaning English grain, which 
is found by actual experiment to ex- 
cel any thing that has been intro- 
duced for that purpose. It is so 
constructed that it separates the 
grain perfectly clean from the straw, 
and cuts the straw fit for fodder; 
the grain is received into a chest, in 
the under part of the machine, fit for 
market. Itis turned by ahorse, and 
may be put in motion by water or 
steam: it requires but one person to 
attend it, and it will thresh and clean 
from three to five bushels per hour, 
according as the grain may be for 
quality. — 

The legislature of New Jersey 
have appointed a committee ‘to 
consider and report upon the expe- 
diency of adopting measures to pro- 
cure a revision of the present, coisti- 
tution of that state.” 

Western ComMEeRcEe.—Cincin- 
nati, (O.) Jan. 5.—Yesterday the 
steam boat Vesta, 100 tons burden, 
commanded by capt. Jenkins, left 
this place for New Orleans, witha 
full cargoof pork, lard, and tobacco. 
This boat and her machinery were 
built here. She has elegant accom- 
modations for passengers, and from 
the character of capt. Jenkins, we 
have no doubt she will perform her 
trip in perfect safety. The acci- 
dents which have heretofore hap- 
pened in this species of navigation 
may be fairly attributed to rashness 
and want of skill. 

The legislature of North Carolina 
have appropriated two hundred and 
fifty dollars annually, for seven 
years, for educating the son of co- 
lone! Forsyth, of the rifle corps, and 

voted him an elegant sword, in com- 
memoration of his father’s services. 

In a bookseller’s catalogue lately 
appeared the following article:— 
‘‘ Memoirs of Charles the First, 
with a head capitally executed.” 





Combustion under or upon Water. 
—-Several experiments have been 
lately made at Paris to prepare a 
fire which will burn upon or even 
under the surface of water. A boat 
was sunk in the river Seine, and a 
ball of this inflammable composition, 
with the weight annexed to it, in or- 
der to carry it to the bottom, was 
thrown over the spot where the boat 
lay. The effect was almost incredi- 
ble: for the boat was instantly set in 
a blaze, and consumed with the same 
ease as if it had been fired on land. 


Patrick Henry.—The legislature 
of Virginia have resolved to erect a 
marble statue in honour of the late 
celebrated Patrick Henry. 


University of Pennsylvania.—At 
a recent meeting of the trustees, 
PeterStephen Duponceau, Zacche- 
us Collins, and Nicholas Biddle, es- 
quires, were elected trustees of that 
institution, in the room of Thomas 
M‘Kean, Alexander J. Dallas, es- 
quires, deceased, and of Anthony 
Morris, esquire, resigned. 


Bank of the United States.—The 
legislature of Tennessee, besides 
passing a vote disapproving the in- 
troduction of a Branch of the Bank 
of the United States into that state, 
have passed an act imposing a penal- 
ty of fifty thousand dollars on the es- 
tablishment of any such branch 
there! 

Internal Improvement.—The le- 
gislature of South Carolina has ap- 
pointed major John Wilson, a civil 
and military engineer, for that state, 
and appropriated fifty thousand dol- 
Jars to open the Saluda, and other 
rivers. 


New Salt Works.—it, must be 
particularly gratifying to the public 
to learn, that a spring of saline wa- 
ter has been discovered near the vil- 
lage of St. Catherines, which has 
proved by experiment, to produce 
Saut of avery excellent quality. 
Niagara (U. C.) pap. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In “a Poetical sodie, containing divers Son- 
nets, odes,” dre.“ For vuarietie and pleasure, 
the liké before never yet published” printed in 
1611 we find some amatory verses, far sur- 
passing similar effusions of our own times. 

TO CUPID. 
By Fras. Davison. 


Love, if a god thou art, 
Then evermore thou must 
Be merciful and just: 
if thou be just, O wherefore doth thy dart 
‘Wound miné alone, and not my ladie’s hart? 
If mereiful; then why 
Am I to paine reserv’d 
Who have thee trulie serwd 
While she that by thy power sets not a fiyes 
Laughes thee to scorn and lives at liberty: 
n, if a god thou wilt accounted be 
Heale me like her, or else wounde her like me. 


Commendation ef his mistresses beauty, stature, 
* behaviour and wit. By the same. 
Some there are as faire to see to, 
But by art and not by nature; 
Some as tall and goodly be too, 
But want beauty to their stature. 


Some have gratious kind behaviour, 
But are foule or simple creatures; 
Some have wit but want sweet favour 

Or are proud of their good features. 
Only you, and you want pity 
Are most faire, tall, kinde and witty. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following lines are from an ancient novel 
entitled “ Leoline Sydanis. An heroick 
Romance of tke adventures of amburous prin- 
ces: together with sundry affectionate addresses 
to his mistrese under the name of Cynthia, by 
Sir F. K, Knt. 4to. 1642.” With a littie altera- 
tion, they might be addressed to many an incon- 
stant fair of the present day. 

TO CYNTHIA, ON HER CHANGING. 

Dear Cynthia, thou bear’st the name 
Of the pale queen of night, 

Who changing yet is still the same, 

Renewing still her light; 

Who monthly doth herself conceal 
And her bright face doth hide, 

That she may to Endymion steal 
And kiss him unespied. 


Do not thou so, not being sure 
When this thy beauty’s gone 

Thou such another can’st procure 

a Ans yo it as oy Sun 
or the ‘sliding silent hours 
Conspirators with grief, f 

May np Se beauty’s lovely flowers, 
Time being a sly thief, 


Which with his wings will fly away, 
And will return no more; 

As having got so rich a prey, 
Nature cannot restore. 

Reserve thou, then, and do not waste 
That beauty which is thine; 

Cherish those mrs that thou hast, 
Let not grief make thee pine. 


Think that the lily, we behold 
Of July flower may 


Flourish, although the mother mould 
That bred them, be away; 

There is no cause, nor yet no sense, 
That dainty frnit should rot, 

Though the tree die and wither, whence 
The apricots were got. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ode to the Sheer Watem By the late Richard 
Alsop, Esq. 
Whence with morn’s first blush of light 
Com’st thou thus to greet mine eye, 
Whilst the furious storm of night 
Hovers yet around the sky. 


On the fiery, tossing wave 
Dost thou, calmly cradled, sleep, 
When the midnight tempest raves 
Lonely wanderer of the deep! 


Or from some rude Isle afar 

Castled midst the roaring waste, 
With the beams of morning star 

On swiftest pinions dost thou haste? 


In thy mottl’d plumage dress‘d 
Light thou skim’st the ocean o’er, 

Sporting round the breakers’ crest, 
Exulting in the tempest’s roar. 


O’er the vast rolling wat’ry way 

While our trembling vessel’s borne, 
And my eyes with glad survey 

Watch the effulgent lamps of morn— 


As through yon clouds its struggling beam 
prone rted lustre ae” . 

And bright beneath the effusive gleams 
Each mountain billow lifts its head— 


Far seen, while glittering in the ray, 
At distance, o’er th’ expanse so hlue, 

White sided domes, and vilia’s gay 
Aspiring rise to Fancy’s view. 


From wave to wave, swift skimming light, 
Now near and now at distance found, 

Thy airy form with ceaseless flight 
Cheers the lone dreariness around. 


Through the vessels’ storm rent sides 
When the rushing billows rave, 

And with fieree gigantic strides 
Death terrific walks the waves 


Still on hovering pinions near 
Thou pursuest thy sportive way; 

Still uncheck’d by aught of fear, 
Calmly seek’st thy finny prey. 


Far from earth’s remotest trace, 
What impels thee thus to roam? 
What hast thou to mark the place 
When thou seek’st thy distant hothe? 


Without star or magnet’s aid 
Thou thy faithful course dost keep, 
Careless still— still undismay’d, 
Lonely wanderer of the deep! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


From the Greek. 
Once I know in madd’ning hour, 


I own’d your beauty’s =—— pow’r, 
And prais’d those eyes of liquid blue, 
Those lips which sham’d the morning’s hue. 
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The golden locks whose wavy flow 
Shaded those rising hills of snow; 
You each ardent wish repress’d; 
You eontinued still reproving, 
Still I woo’d, and still was loving, 
Still to you the sigh address’d. 


Now alas! what changes rise! 

Mark, each grace, each beauty flies; 
Time, your cruel foe, at last 

Grants me vengeance for the past. 
Youth no more that eye illumes; 

Age has brought its joyless glooms: 
Cease; those lures to spread forbear; 
Vain that studied dress, and care; 
Others tempt; I’m not of those 

Who seek the thorn, and leave the rose? 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. 


The ensuing verses may be inscribed under a pic- 
ture representing Psyche, about to plunge a 
poniard in the breast y Cupid; they are, we 
believe from the pen of Mr. Matthias, to whom 
the most admirable satire of modern times has 
been attributed. 


— to strike, she ranges near, 
The blue light glimmering from above, 
The hideous sight expects with fear, 

But gazes on the God of Love. 


Not such a young and frolic child, 
As poets féign or sculptors plan; 
No, no, she sees, with transports wild, 
Eternal beauty veil’d in man. 


His cheeks with bright carnation glow’d, 
Like rubies on a bed of pearls; 

And down his iv’ry shoulders flow’d, 
In clust’ring braids, his golden curls. 


Soft as the ay down his wings, 
And as the falling snow-flake fair, 

Each light elastic feather springs 
And dances in the balmy air. 


The pure and vital stream he breathes, 
Makes e’en the lamp shine doubly bright, 

While its gay flame enamour’d wreathes, 
And gleams with scintillations light. 


There loosely strung that bow was hung, 
Whose twanging ehords immortals fear; 

And on the ground his quiver flung, 
Lay, stor’d with many an arrow near. 


SONNET, BY MISS SEWARD. 


In the following lines the reader will find just 
thought and poetical imagery, conveyed in har- 
monious and appropriate language. Among 
many kindred images of human life. this re- 
ceives a novel aspect from the fancy of the poet, 
and is ina high degree apposite and striking. 


Behold that tree, in autumn’s dim decay, 
Stripp'd by the frequent, chill and eddying 
wind: 
belie a” some yellow, lonely leaves we 
int 
Lingering and trembling on the naked spray, 
Twenty, pechance, for millions whirl’d away! 


POETRY. 


Emblem, alas! too just, of human kind! 
Vain man expects longevity, design’d 
For few indeed; and their protracted day 
What is it worth, that wisdom does not scorn? 
The blasts of sickness, care and grief ap 
That laid the friends in dust, whose natal morn 
Rose near their own;--and solemn is the call; 
Yet like these weak, deserted leaves forlorn, 
Shivering, they cling to life, and fear to fall. 


From the Italian of Marino, 


As, Venus, late you miss’d your boy, 
And anxious sought where he had stray’d; 
“ One kiss,” you cried, * I'll give with joy 
To hin she knows where Cupid’s laid.” 


Give me the kiss;—for see he lies 
In the dark heaven of Rosa’s eyes; 
Or bid my Rosa’s lips bestow 

The kiss, and yours | will forego. 


SONG, from the Indian. 


The following is one of the hunting ae of the 
Naudoweissies,a tribe bordering on the Huronss | 


“ Meoh accowah eshtaw paatah negushtaw- 
gaw shejah menah. Tongo wakon meoh wash- 
ta, paatah acboowah. apres oweeh ac- 
—— meoh, woshta patah otoh tohinjoh meoh 
teeble.” 


Translation. 


Ere the rising sun-beams break, 

I the lofty mountains seek; 
Watch the new light’s earliest ray, 
Chasing darksome clouds away. 


Spirit hear! when comes the night, 
Silver moon, oh lend thy light! 

To my tent, oh! speed thy way, 
Laden with the hunter’s prey! 


SONNET, from Torquati Tasso. 


Sweet gale, that evermore with fond delight, 
Dost wanton mid the leaves of myrtle bow’rs, 
And laurels evergreen, from beauteous flow’rs 

Stealing their richest odours in thy flight! 


Ah! if sad pity fora lover’s plight 
Is wont to move thee, cease thy wand’ring 
way 
And hie thee, where my Julia loves to stray, 
By yon clear stream, whose flow’ry banks in- 
Vite. 


And in thy bosom bear these gentle sighs, 
And soft complainings, born of inward pine, 
To where my tender torments first did rise: 
Then from the roses of her lip divine 
Sweet kisses steal, whose balmy ecstasies 
May soothe love’s bitter pangs, though fierce 
as mine. H. 


WESTMINSTER QUIBBLES. 


“ There’s one soldier less,” 
Exclaim’d sister Bess, a 
As a funeral passed by the door; 
“ Then,” said Mr. Brown, 
“Tll bet you a crown, 
“Til prove it is one soldier mort.” 





